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A VACATION TRIP. 


Tue long term is over. Vacation has come. And whither 
now? ‘To New Brunswick,” was the decision of the cabinet 
council, for the best of reasons, which our readers will not thank 
us for repeating. Having taken a general survey of our goods, and 
faithfully selected and packed whatever might be wanted during 
our absence, we set forth Saturday morning, August 9, 1862. 
The cars carried us to Portsmouth, N. H.; and the excellent yacht, 
Sibyl, down the harbor and over the open sea, twelve miles, to 
Appledore, the largest of the Isles of Shoals. After the fullest 
enjoyment of the sea-air, of a thunder storm on the ocean, of rowing 
among the islands, of their rock-scenery and remarkable geological 
formations, and of the various “ Institutions of Appledore,” —to 
borrow a phrase from our landlord, the sole owner and, with his 
family, sole resident of the island, — we returned Monday evening 
to Portsmouth, satisfied that the wearied teacher, who needs the 
bracing air of the ocean, can find no better place along our coast 
for repairing his wasted energies, than the Isles of Shoals. Fora 
description of the storm which we watched with so much pleasure, 
read, in the Aélantic Monthly for August last, the poem entitled 
“A Summer Day,” written we are told, by a daughter of the 
island : 
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A VACATION TRIP. 


“Then sudden roared the thunder, a great peal 
Magnificent, that broke and rolled away ; 
And down the wind plunged, like a furious keel 
Cleaving the sea to spray, 


“ And brought the rain, sweeping o’er land and sea. 
And then was tumult! Lightning, sharp and keen, 
Thunder, wind, rain, —a mighty jubilee 
The heaven and earth between! 
“ And loud the ocean sang, —a chorus grand, — 
A solemn music, sung in undertone, 
Of waves that broke about, on either hand, 
The little island lone, 


“ Where, joyful in His tempest as His calm, 
Held in the hollow of that hand of His, 
I joined with heart and soul in God’s great psalm, 
Thrilled with a nameless bliss.” 


But this was only one phase in the history of the storm. We did 
not wonder that such phenomena should make one poetical. 

On Tuesday, we had two hours for enjoying the sights of Port- 
land, so beautiful to look at, and yet more beautiful to look from. 
From Bramhall’s Hill, we looked down upon a tented field, the 
snowy canvas contrasting finely with the fresh green of the meadow, 
and telling no tales of the horrors of war; and far away to Mount 
Washington and its giant-brethren, whose repose the tumults of 
men never disturb. From the observatory on Mount Joy, we took 
a bird’s-eye view of the city, the harbor, and the islands in Casco 
Bay, equalling in number, according to old tradition, the days in 
the year. A little past five in the ‘afternoon, the new steamboat 
“ New England ” was bearing us through the harbor and among the 
islands, on our way to St. John. Of the night that followed, the 
ladies of our party request that little should be said. 

The next morning gave us fine views of the Maine coast, the 
pleasant circuit of Campobello, a short ramble about Eastport, and 
the beautiful panorama from its heights. The afternoon carried us 
along the New Brunswick shore, with careful watching of its varied 
scenery and geology, and up the noble harbor of St. John, to the 
floating wharf which attested the great height of its tides. Thurs- 
day was occupied in studying St. John and its environs. Among 
their most interesting features, were the argillaceous slate, with 
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almost perpendicular dip, on which the city is built, and through 
which many of the streets are actually cut, so that the strata can be 
counted through the whole distance from one crossing street to 
the next ; the limestone formation immediately succeeding to this, 
and sometimes alternating with it, in the suburbs; the admirable 
views of sea and land, of city and wild wood, which we obtained 
from several points ; the various evidences that we were in the 
dominions of Queen Victoria and in a land of sympathizers with 
the Southern rebels ; the broad and deep river, with its remark- 
able tides, the large vessels afloat and on the stocks, the rafts of 
lumber in the water, and the piles of it upon the wharves; and, 
most of all, the far-famed “Falls of St. John.” These falls are 
wholly tidal. A high barrier of rocks here disputed and doubtless 
long withstood the passage of the river to the ocean ; but at length, 
after we know not what ages of struggle, the mighty stream burst 
through for itself a narrow pass with lofty, precipitous, and pictur- 
esque sides. But the sudden contraction of the great river at this 
point, like that of an insect betwegn the two parts of its body, for- 
bids that free flowing of the tides which is necessary to equalize the 
height of the water above and below. Durihg the ebb in the har- 
bor, the water above is kept by its rocky wall at be greater height, 
from which it plunges furiously down at the narrow outlet. At 
the flood, on the other hand, the harbor rises above the upper 
river, so that there is presented the yet more singular phenomenon 
of a cataract up stream, reminding one of the discussion in his boy- 
hood, whether water could fall otherwise than down, and of the 
surprise with which he first heard that the Mississippi flows up 
hill. ‘The falls are crossed by a suspension bridge, —a miniature 
of that at Niagara, — which, from its graceful delicacy of form, looks 
at a distance like a fairy work of gossamer, thrown across the abyss. 
But description cannot give the strange beauty of the scene, and of 
the views which we obtained of it from every side. 

At five, Thursday afternoon, we started with a pleasant party of 
fellow-travellers, partly old and partly new friends, for an excur- 
sion in the steamboat Forest Queen up the grand and beautiful St. 
John, which, through much of its course, seemed more like an in- 
land sea than a mere river. ‘The lingering sunshine and the twi- 
light sufficed for the boldest and grandest part of the scenery, and 
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the rest was reserved for our return, The next morning waked us 
at Fredericton, the capital of the Province, eighty miles above the 
city of St. John. We found here a small city regularly built upon 
an alluvial plain in a bend of the river. The day brought rain, 
but was still diligently spent in looking at the Governor’s house 
and grounds, the Parliament House, the barracks and troops, —a 
recent importation to be in readiness in case of war, —the Univer- 
sity Hall, at a distance, — it was now vacation, — the schools of the 
city, and the Cathedral of the ‘‘ Lord Bishop of Fredericton,” one 
of the best specimens of ecclesiastical architecture in the old Angli- 
can style, to be found on the continent. After the rain was over, 
two of the ladies of our party varied the entertainment of the day 
by crossing the river, even here three-quarters of a mile wide, to 
an Indian village ; and, after sating their curiosity there, by induc- 
ing a young Indian to row them back in a birch-bark canoe. 
Meanwhile, I talked upon the state of our nation with a man whom 
I accidentally met, and who said that Mr. would be so glad 
to converse with me, for they two were the only ones in their cir- 
cle of acquaintance who sympathized with the North in our great 
struggle ; and even he asked me whether it would not have been 
better for us to#have let the South go off peaceably! Music by the 
regimental band,— whose possession, we learned, was a bone of 
contention between the cities of Fredericton and St. John, —en- 
livened the evening. The next day, the steamer “ Antelope” 
returned us safe to St. John. 

In all this, of course, we could not forget ‘‘the shop.” Noman 
who is truly interested in his business, ever really leaves it behind 
him. It goes with him wherever he goes. It is the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” that cannot be shaken off from the back. We 
had no wish to shake it off. We were greatly interested, during 
our stay in New Brunswick, in observing and studying the educa- 
tional system of the Province. It has much efficiency, while it is 
as unlike our own as it seems possible for two systems to be that 
have the same end in view. But we ought not, perhaps, to enter 
upon a statement of it, without commencing a new chapter; while 
we reserve our return to “ the States,” as the Province men taught 
us to call our country, for still another. C. 
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SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 



























Tue Province has a Board of Education, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor of the Province, (his title is Lieutenant Governor,) of his 
Executive Council, or Ministry, and of the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools, who is appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
business belonging to the Board is chiefly transacted by the Super- 
intendent and his Assistant, or Clerk, as the other members of the 
Board are mainly engrossed by politics and the special duties of * 
their several offices. ‘They are statesmen or politicians; and are ; 
members of the Board simply ez officio. This is the rather unfor- : 
tunate, because the powers and duties of the Board are extensive 
and minute, to a degree which has, so far as we are aware, no 


parallel in the United States. The Board have charge of a Train- *. 
ing, or Normal School at St. John, and appoint four Inspectors of 2 
Schools for the Province. fe 

That we may understand better the features and working of the : 
system, let us trace the history of a New Brunswick teacher. The u 


first step in his course must be to obtain a license from the Board 
of Education. Without this, he cannot be recognized as a public 
school teacher. To obtain this license, it is necessary, in ordinary 
cases, that he should attend the Training School one term, or twelve 
weeks. In this School,—very severe confinement for the over- 
worked instructors, of whom there are only three for the charge of 
both the Training and the connected Model School, a Master,a 
Male Assistant, and a Female Assistant,—there are in each year four 
terms of twelve weeks each; and few pupils attend more than a 
single term. Considering the vital importance of this School in 
the educational system of the Province, it is remarkable that no 
building has ever been erected for it, or proper library or appara- 
tus obtained for it. We found it in miserable quarters in the base- 
ment of a church, —some classes occupying a private school-room 
a little way off, —and we saw the Principal, who seemed little 
akin to his material surroundings, using for illustration instru- 
ments that were his private property. We found between forty 
and fifty pupils in the Training School, the average number at this 
season being greater than at any other.. 
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The candidate for admission is examined, on the first day of the 
term, in spelling, reading, writing, grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic. Of the one hundred and sixty-two candidates in 1861, one 
hundred and thirty-seven were admitted, and twenty-five rejected. 
Admitted, our candidate engages, and usually with much earnest- 
ness, in a rapid review or prosecution of a long list of school 
studies, that he may be prepared to pass an examination for licen- 
sure. If he wishes a First Class license, the amount of the work 
to be performed in eleven weeks seems absolutely impossible. Yet, 
in some way, it is performed; and our candidate takes also some 
part in the instruction of the classes in the Model School. The 
expenses of attending the Training School are very light, as the 
pupils pay no tuition, and may receive for twelve weeks a liberal 
allowance for board. . 

The examination for licenses occurs the last week of the term, 
and occupies from four to six days. It is conducted by examiners 
appointed by the Board of Education. The pupils for the term 
are joined on this occasion by a few from previous terms who at- 
tend for re-examination, and through special privilege, by a very 
others. ‘The licenses are of three classes for each sex, and are 
awarded according to the results of the examination, and the report 
of the Master of the Training School respecting the deportment, 
scholarship, and didactic skill of the candidates, ‘Those who re- 
ceive these licenses are termed, in the law, Male and Female Teach- 
ers of the First Class, of the Second Class, etc. Male teachers of 
the Third Class must be qualified to teach spelling, reading, writ- 
ting, and arithmetic; those of the Second Class, these studies, 
and also English grammar, geography, history, and book-keeping ; 
those of the First Class, the above, and also geometry, mensuration, 
land-surveying, navigation, and algebra. Female teachers of the 
Third Class must be qualified to teach spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and common needle-work ; those of the Second Class, 
these, and also, English grammar and geography; those of the 
First Class, the same, with the addition of history. All these 
studies are pursued in the Training School during the eleven 
weeks, and also, according to the last Report, Intellectual Philoso- 
phy, Physiology, and Agricultural Chemistry. During the last 
year, one hundred and thirty-two candidates were examined, viz.: 
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forty-three males and eighty-nine females. Of these, forty males 
obtained licences, viz.: thirteen of the First Class, sixteen of the 
Second, eleven of the Third: and eighty-four females, viz.: thirty- 
eight of the First Class, thirty-one of the Second, and fifteen of the 
Third. Of these, fourteen were advanced to a higher rank than 
they had before held, upon re-examination. Without attendance 
upon the school, only licenses of the Third Class can be obtained, 
and these through an arrangement which is regarded as simply 
provisional. During the last year, eighteen such licenses were 
granted. 

The individual whose course we have been following, has now 
received, we will suppose, his license from the Board of Education. 
His next work is to procure a school. 

The Counties of the Province are divided into parishes, usually 
of large territorial extent. In each parish, three School Trustees 
are appointed annually, either through the election of the inhabi- 
tants, or more frequently, we are informed, by the Government 
through the Court of Sessions. These Trustees divide the parishes 
into convenient school districts, and have the general charge of the 
schools that are kept in them. The law requires the election, in 
each district, of a committee of three to take charge of the school 
building, furniture, apparatus, etc.; but this provision is more fre- 
quently neglected. ‘he teacher who wishes a school usually goes 
into one of these districts, in which he learns that there is a vacancy. 
His subsequent mode of procedure is described by the School In- 
spector for the county of York, — containing Fredericton the capi- 
tal of the Province, —in a report made in 1858.* 

‘«‘ A teacher’s engagement is generally formed by the candidate 


* At this time, minute statements were required from the Inspectors of all the Counties, respect - 
ing the prevalent methods of engaging and paying teachers, etc. That there has since been no im- 
portant change, appears from the Report of the Chief Superintendent, made this present year: 

““The practice is still common, for the teacher to choose the people, and not the people the 
teacher. Hearing of a vacancy, the teacher waits upon some of the parents in the district, receives 
the promise of a certain pay for a certain number of scholars, obtains the sanction of the Trustees, 
and forthwith opens the school. One almost invariable result of this practice is, that only a portion 
of the children ever enter the school atall. One man holds aloof, because he was not consulted; 
some, because the teacher is a woman who cannot teach certain branches thought to be necessary ; 
others, because he isa man, and costs too much. Then follow bickerings and wranglings, which 
probably end in the opening of a second school in some other part of the district. In such circam- 
cumstances either a large school, or a good school, is out of the question. With the certain prospect 
of a decreasing salary before him, the teacher becomes discouraged, complaints more or less corvect of 


carelessness begin to be heard, the school falls off, and the term which began with few scholars, will 
end with less.” 
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calling on a few of those most likely to send children to the school. 
If encouraged, an agreement is drawn up, and the candidate goes 
from house to house and solicits subscriptions ; some sign their 
names; others, being perhaps in the fields, and where writing 
materials are not to be had, authorize the candidate to put down 
their names. It is quite a common practice for parents who have 
several children to sign or agree to pay a specified sum on condi- 
tion of being allowed to send their children to the school in such 
numbers and at such times as they may find convenient.” 

Sometimes two or three teachers are carrying round papers in a 
district at the same time. At other times, a resident of the district 
who is interested in having a school or in befriending a teacher, 
obtains the subscription; and again the inhabitants may meet for 
consultation, and agreement how much each will subscribe. But 
in the latter cases, as in the first, the subscription is regarded as an 
individual agreement between the subscribers and the teacher. If 
the teacher is satisfied with the subscription, he carries the agree- 
ment, with his license, to the Trustees of the parish, from whom 
he obtains a written permission to open the school. 

At the appointed time, he proceeds to his work. The manner 
in which this is performed is too various to admit description. 
And what shall be said of the school houses and their furniture, of 
the irregular attendance of the pupils, of boarding round, and 
neighborhood quarrels? ‘There has been great improvement in 
the school accommodations of the Province within a few years, and 
during the last year more than fifty new school-houses were erected. 
But, of the 801 public schools kept in the Province in the winter 
of 1860-61, only 539 were provided with public school-houses, 
and only 282 of these had committees to look after them. Seventy- 
five of the schools were still kept in log houses. In 287 of the 
schools, there were no blackboards. An especial cause of the 
irregularity of attendance is the habit among parents of subscribing 
for half, or a third perhaps, of the actual number of their children, 
and of sending first one child, and afterwards another in his place, 
and then the first again, or, it may be, yet another, and sometimes 
all together, so as to make up the stipulated aggregate of attendance. 

Our friend’s school receives a few official visits during the year. 
The School Trustees are required to examine all the schools under 
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their charge at least once a year; and the Inspectors appointed by 
the Board of Education must visit each school in their respective 
districts at least twice in each year. The inspection made in these 
visits is very minute, and is carefully recorded and reported to the 
Superintendent and Board. We were much interested in looking 
over specimens of these records and reports, in the office of the 
Board of Education, through the kindness of Mr. Thompson, the 
clerk, to whom we are under obligation for very kind attention, 
and for information that would otherwise have escaped us. The 
Inspectors are also ‘to advise the teachers in all that may tend to 
promote their efficiency, and the character and usefulness of their 
schools ;” and also to deliver lectures, in the most populous dis- 
tricts, on the objects and principles of practical education. In the 
Inspector, the faithful teacher finds a friend, though a keen-eyed 
and critical one. Every teacher is required to keep accurate school 
registers, to make certain returns to the Superintendent or Inspec- 
tor, and, near the close of each semi-annual term, to “ hold a public 
examination of his scholars, and to use his best exertions to secure 
the attendance of the School Committee, and of the parents and 
guardians of his pupils.” 

And now for the teacher’s pay. A part of this he must collect, 
as he can, from individual subscribers. The report on this subject 
from the county of York, in 1858, is a fair sample of the reports 
from the different counties. ‘As to the payment of the school- 
fees,’ writes the Inspector, ‘‘some regard it as a point of honor, 
others treat it as they do other debts. Some pay in cash, others in 
produce, others in cash and produce, others in labor, and others 
evade the payment altogether.” * The rest of his pay comes from 
the Provincial treasury. On furnishing proof to the chief Super- 
intendent that he has taught the school six months, and has re- 


* The reports from some of the other counties are as follows: 

From Charlotte.—‘‘These subscriptions are sometimes paid by ‘orders’ on stores, country 
produce, and occasionally a little money.” 

From Sunbury.— ‘Subscriptions are paid in various ways, generally in country produce, some- 
times in cash, sometimes not at all.” 

From Kent.—‘* Sometimes in money; at times in money and truck; and not unfrequently in 
promises alone. The mode of payment by truck or store orders is to be regretted, as it is evident that, 
if the teacher received cash for his services, he would be enabled to purchase his necessary supplies at 
reasonable rates. Where he is dependent on the stringency of truck or store orders, he is bound to 
the reception of goods at whatever figure the merchant or huckster in the whimsicality of an expan- 
sive imagination may see fit to impose upon him; and, when the teacher happens to be a man of 
family, this alone is an incubus sufficient to prostrate his faculties and render him unfit for the duties 
of his calling.’? 
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ceived from the district as large a sum as he asks from the Province, 
or else his board, washing, and lodging, he is entitled to receive 
from the treasury at the following rates per annum, viz.: male 
teachers of the first class receive $150; of the second class, $120 ; 
of the third class, $90! Female teachers of the first class receive 
$110; of the second class, $90; of the third class, $70. The 
only vacations permitted without diminishing these allowances are 
two weeks in the summer and two in the winter. A half-holiday 
is also to be given each week, and there must be no school on the 
Queen’s Birthday, May 24. 

By law, any county, parish, district, or municipality may tax 
itself for the support of its schools, which shall then be free. This 
course, however, has not been extensively adopted. The especial 
object for which the most zealous friends of education in the Prov- 
ince seem now to be striving is to make this taxation compulsory 
and the public schools free. 

The law also makes provision that in every parish there may be 
established one “ Superior School,” of which the following are the 
conditions: ‘The inhabitants shall raise, for the support of such a 
school, at least $200 per annum; and shall employ a competent 
teacher, who shall obtain from the Inspector a certificate that the 
school has been taught to his satisfaction. On these conditions, a 
sum equal to the sum so raised, but not exceeding the rate of $300 
a year, shall be paid to the teacher from the Provincial treasury. 
In the 115 parishes of the Province, 20 such schools are maintained. 
There are also special grants from the treasury to the University of 
the Province, to twelve Grammar or Classical Schools, and to a few 
other schools. These grants amounted, in 1860, to the sum of 
$21,250. 

The system of public instruction in New Brunswick has excel- 
lent features, which are worthy of the attention of other communi- 
ties. Among these are the Provincial examination and licensing of 
teachers; their classification according to attainment, with the 
privilege of rising from a lower class to a higher upon re-examina- 
tion ; the requisition that teachers should receive some professional 
training, and the payment of most, if not all, of their necessary ex- 
penses during this training ; the regular examination of the schools 
by Provincial Inspectors ; and the very liberal bounties from the 
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Provincial treasury to well qualified teachers. In 1861, these 
bounties amounted to $83,491.02y while the local compensation of 
the teachers was only $108,919.38. These teachers, during the 
¢ winter term, were 810 in number; 423 males, and 387 females: 
| during the summer term, 834; 439 males, and 395 females. 
Among the defects or disadvantages of the system, may be men- 
tioned the great deficiency of municipal and popular action in the 
support and charge of the schools, a deficiency for which no amount 
of Provincial action can ever compensate ; the consequent inferior- 
ity of school accommodations, and the frequent jarring of individu- c 
al, unorganized, and spasmodic action; the very short period of 
attendance at the Training School; the very singular methods, as 
| they seemed to us,—#involving so much consumption of time, 
; temper, and sometimes character, —in which teachers gain employ- 
ment, and afterwards obtain, or often fail to obtain, their pay ; the Pi, 
insufficient amount of vacation for the teachers, while the pupils, a 
through their alternate and irregular attendance, may have quite ( : 
too much; the very small number of free schools, and the almost 
entire want of gradation in the schools; and finally, the absence of 
all requisition that schools shall be maintained, or children shall be C 
taught, at all. 4 
We have spoken freely of defects; but it cannot be denied that 
great educational progress is making, from year to year, in New 
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t Brunswick and the other British Provinces. Much as we pride 4 
ourselves upon our school system, we must be upon the alert lest ie 
some things should be better done by our Provincial neighbors than 


by ourselves. C. 
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Ir, reader, you are a Massachusetts teacher, and sometimes grow 
discontented with your lot, you should go to New Brunswick next 
summer, be revived by its fine air and charming scenery, and learn 
how happy your brethren and sisters there can be with their long EB 
terms, brief vacations, and single half holiday each week, and, in 3 
despite of vexations in respect to schools, scholars, school-houses, 
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attendance, and pay, which do not occur to youin your most insane 
fancies and night-mare dreams about the “ miseries of the teacher’s 
life.” We must confess, indeed, that this Province, with all its 
attractions, is not the paradise of the teacher. Can we find any 
region that is more so, than our own happy Commonwealth? But 
is there not everywhere a paradise for the teacher, where his work 
is performed with the right spirit, with a sincere desire to do good, 
with warm love to those committed to his charge, and in full trust 
in the One Infinite Teacher ? 

On Monday, August 18, the “New England” restored us to 
the protection of the stars and stripes, at Eastport, the most eastern 
point of our beloved land, where a rocky promontory is familiarly 
known as the “jumping-off place.” In the afternoon, the good 
little steamer ‘‘ Queen” gave us the exquisite trip up the Passa- 
maquoddy Bay and the St. Croix River to Calais, showing us the 
little island on which the first European settlement in New Eng- 
land was made, and that cross-like shape of the river above, which 
led the devout Catholics to give it its name. On Tuesday, we 
joined an excursion party from Calais and St. Andrew’s to that 
wonderful spot, the falls of the Magaguadavic, (familiarly pro- 
nounced Makadavy.) This river, which runs a parallel course to 
that of the Digdequash (!), is, next to the St. Croix, the largest 
stream that enters the Bay. At the village of St. George, N. B., 
about four miles from the Bay, it rushes down, by successive cas- 
cades, though a very narrow perpendicular gorge which it has cut 
through a rock formation more than a hundred feet high. The 
scefhe is a marvellous blending of the picturesque, beautiful, and 
even sublime. On our return, as the boat was leaving the wharf, 
which was covered by friends of the excursionists and others whom 
the crowd had drawn together, we had our first experience of hear- 
ing cheers denied to the name of Abraham Lincoln, and most lus- 
tily given for Jeff. Davis. 

From Calais, the great lumber mart of Jack Downing’s “away 
down East,” we went to the island of Mount Desert by old fash- 
ioned stage-coaches, except that Mr. Hill of Gouldsboro’ kindly 
set us across Frenchman’s Bay in his sail-boat. Mount Desert re- 
quires a volume, in place of a paragraph. If you wish for the 
fullest enjoyment which our country affords of ocean and mountain 
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scenery on the same spot, if you wish to combine the White Moun- 
tains with Nahant, go to Mount Desert, and especially to that part 
which is the favorite resort of our great artist Church. And for- 
: get not to learn its history, which presents so many incidents of 
interest anterior to the landing of the Plymouth pilgrims. Our 
route from the island was through Ellsworth, Bangor, Augusta, 
Portland, and Saco. How many attractions for the tourist are pre- 
sented by the good State of Maine, the Sister-State of Massachu- 
setts in a closer sense than any other of the thirty-four! We are 


now at home again, with new health and vigor, and in our 
work. C. 
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Ir is commonly useful, it is sometimes pleasant, to see one’s : 
self in the mirror of another’s observations and opinions. Self- i 
reliant as we may profess to be, there are few of us who do not 
like to take a peep into this mirror, when an opportunity is pre- 
sented. Hence, English critiques on our country are much more 
read here than by the community for which they were written. : 
We may knit our brows, we may scold, we may be genuinely i 
angry, but still we read. Some of my readers doubtless remember ; 
the excitement produced among us, thirty years ago, by a book He 
through which a clever woman took revenge upon us for her lack 
of financial success in that city which is praised as the “‘ Queen of 3 

: 


Pa 


the West,” and depreciated as “ Porkopolis.” I read the book 
upon the ground which she made the chief scene of her narratives 
and descriptions ; and was obliged to confess that she was no more % 
unjust to us than we were to her; that she did not exaggerate our Y 
defects more than we did the faults of her book ; that it was as 
fair a picture as we had a right to expect from an English woman 
who had her reputation and fortune to make at home as a writer, 
and especially in the department of fiction ; that, after all the de- 
duction to be made for caricature, esprit, national prejudice, and 
the injustice of attributing to the country in general what belonged 
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only to a part, there was still a large residuum, and by no means a 
caput mortuum, of truth, keen observation, and artistic skill. We 
were, however, almost unanimous in voting her to be what her 
name, Trollope, expressed; and in taking her as the type of 
European detractors of our free country, popular institutions, and 
intelligent people. 

The volume, scarcely yet dry, from the facile and spirited pen of 
her son, “ North America, by Anthony Trollope,” strikingly illus- 
trates both how much progress we have made in a third of a 
century, and yet more what progress the English have made 
towards a just appreciation of us. Many of our readers, doubtless, 
either have read, or will read this work, which, published in some 
common year, would have made quite a sensation amongus ; but I 
am sure that they will be among the last to make any objection to 
the transcript upon our pages of the observations which it contains 
upon American Education. Nor are these reprinted merely for the 
sake of the many in our profession whose time for general reading, 
like my own, is nearly absorbed by the daily reports of the scenes 
and events that so thrill and haunt us. It seems eminently proper 
that such a testimony to the value of national education, and to the 
excellence of that education in our country, should have its record 
on the pages of an educational journal. And certainly, this pres- 
ent year, there can be no cry that the Teacher is not practical 
enough, even should we extend and vary a little, for a single 
month, the range of selection and discussion for its pages. It is 
well, at times, to look away from the practical details of our daily 
work, both to see what others are doing, and also to learn their 
judgment of our own efforts. We are thus strengthened in the 
right ; we may be corrected in the wrong. 

It will certainly be without any feelings of jealousy that we 
shall read the author’s hearty commendation of the New York 
schools. 


SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK, 


¢ 


‘« As to the schools, it is almost impossible to mention them with 
too high a praise. I am speaking here specially of New York, 
though I might say the same of Boston, or of all New England. 
I do not know any contrast that would be more surprising to an 
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Englishman, up to that moment ignorant of the matter, than that 
which he would find by visiting first of all a free school in London, 
and then a free school in New York. If he would also learn the 
number of children that are educated gratuitously in each of the two 
cities, and also the number in each which altogether lack education, 
he would, if susceptible of statistics, be surprised also at that. But 
seeing and hearing are always more effective than mere figures. 
The female pupil at a free school in London is, as a rule, either a 
ragged pauper, or a charity girl, if not degraded at least stigmatized 
by the badges and dress of the charity. We Englishmen know 
well the type of each, and have a fairly correct idea of the amount 
of education which is imparted to them. We see the result after- 
wards when the same girls become our servants, and the wives of 
our grooms and porters. The female pupil at a free school in 
New York is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is dressed 
with the utmost decency. She is perfectly cleanly. In speaking 
to her, you cannot in any degree guess whether her father has 
a doWar a day, or three thousand dollars a year. Nor will you be 
enabled to guess by the manner in which her associates treat her. 
As regards her own manner to you, it is always the same as though 
her father were in all respects your equal. 

«* As to the amount of her knowledge, I fairly confess that it is 
terrific. When, in the first room which I visited, a slight, slim 
creature was had up before me to explain to me the properties of 
the hypothenuse, I fairly confess that, as regards education, I 
backed down, and that I resolved to confine my criticisms to man- 
ner, dress, and general behavior. In the next room I was more at 
my ease, finding that ancient Roman history was on the tapis. 
‘Why did the Romans run away with the Sabine women?’ asked 
the mistress, herself a pretty woman of about three-and-twenty. 
‘ Because they were pretty,’ simpered out a little girl with a cherry 
mouth. The answer did not give complete satisfaction; and 
then followed a somewhat abstruse explanation on the subject of 
population. It wassall done with good faith and serious intent, 
and showed what it was “intended to show, —that the girls there 
educated had in truth reached the consideration of important sub- 
jects, and that they were leagues beyond that terrible repetition of 
A B OC, to which I fear that most of our free mesropolitan schools 
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are still necessarily confined. You and I, reader, were we called 
on to superintend the education of girls of sixteen, might not select 
as favorite points either the hypothenuse, or the ancient methods of 
populating young colonies. 

«There may be, and to us on the European side of the Atlantic 
there will be, a certain amount of absurdity in the transatlantic idea 
that all knowledge is knowledge, and that it should be imparted if 
it be not knowledge of evil. But as to the general result, no fair- 
minded man or woman can have a doubt. ‘That the lads and girls 
in these schools are excellently educated, comes home as a fact to 
the mind of any one who will look into the subject. That girl 
could not have got as far as the hypothenuse without a competent 
and abiding knowledge of much that is very far beyond the outside 
limits of what such girls know with us. It was at least manifest in 
the other examination that the girls knew as well as I did who 
were the Romans, and who were the Sabine women. That all this 
is of use, was shown in the very gestures and bearings of the girl. 
Emollit mores, as Colonel Newcombe used to say. That young 
woman whom I had watched while she cooked her husband’s dinner 
upon the banks of the Mississippi, had doubtless learned all about the 
Sabine women, and I feel assured that she cooked her husband’s 
dinner all the better for that knowledge, — and faced the hardships 
of the world with a better front than she would have done had she 
been ignorant on the subject.” 

In this speech-making country, Mr. Trollope could not, of 
course, escape from the school which he has described above, with- 
out the release-fee of a speech. And his speech seems to have 
been of a type quite too common in our schools. His mental re- 
serve upon the occasion, in qualification of his remarks, is very 
instructive. When, amid so many other lessons, shall we learn the 
great lesson of health ? 

** At that school,” he adds, “I saw some five or six hundred 
girls collected in one room, and heard them sing. The singing 
was very pretty, and it was allevery nice; bat I own that I was 
rather startled, and to tell the truth som@what abashed, when I was 
invited to say a few words to them? No idea of such a suggestion 
had dawned upon me, and I felt myself quite at a loss. ‘To be 
called up beforgafive hundred men is bad enough, but how much 
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worse before that number of girls! What could I say, but that 
they were all very pretty’? As far as I can remember, I did say 
that and nothing else. Very pretty they were, and neatly dressed, 
and attractive ; but among them all there was not a pair of rosy 
cheeks. How should there be, when every room in the building 
was heated up to the condition of an oven?” 


EXCELLENCE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


There is great fairness in the general view which Mr. Trollope 
takes of the influence and effects of popular education in this 
country. ‘The traveller is too apt to make his own country the 
standard by which others are to be tried, and to judge of their in- 
stitutions and usages by the relations which they sustain to himself, 
or his class and nation. But, in this case, Mr. T. leaves his 
personal preferences quite out of the question ; and considers the 
matter in its bearings upon the welfare of the educated, — of the 
people at large. He accepts fully the Benthamian standard of id 
‘the greatest good to the greatest number ;” and admitting this, : 
he is compelled by his clear-sightedness and candor to commend 4 
what he does not personally like. His testimony is the more valu- 
able, that it is not the ardent tribute of the philanthropic theorist, Be 
but the enforced evidence of the calm observer and cool man of 
the world. He thus commences a chapter which he entitles om 
«Education and Religion.” % 

«The one matter in which, as far as my judgment goes, the i 
people of the United States have excelled us Englishmen, so as to bi? 
justify them in taking to themselves praise which we cannot take " 
to ourselves or refuse to them, is the matter of education. In a 
saying this, I do not think that I am proclaiming anything 
disgraceful to. England, though I am proclaiming much that is 
creditable to America. To the Americans of the States was given e 
the good fortune of beginning at the beginning. The French, at # 
the time of their revolution, endeavored to reorganize everything, ‘* 
and to begin the world again with new habits and grand theories ; but 
the French, as a people, were too old for such a change, and the 
theories fell to the ground. But in the States, after their revolu- 
tion, an Anglo-Saxon people had an opportunity of making a new 
State, with all the experience of the world bette them ; and to 
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this matter of education they were from the first aware that they 
must look for their success, ‘They did so; and unrivalled population, 
wealth, and intelligence have been the results; and with these, 
looking at the whole masses of the people, —I think I am justified 
in saying, — unrivalled comfort and happiness. It is not that you, 
my reader, to whom in this matter of education, fortune, and your 
parents have probably been bountiful, would have been more 
happy in New York than in London. It is not that I, who, at 
any rate, can read and write, have cause to wish that I had been 
an American. But it is this: —if you and I can count up ina 
day all those on whom our eyes may rest, and learn the circum- 
stances of their lives, we shall be driven to conclude that nine 
tenths of that number would have had a better life as Americans, 
than they can have in their spheres as Englishmen. ‘The States 
are at a discount with us now, in the beginning of this year of 
grace, 1862; and Englishmen were not very willing to admit the 
above statement even when the States were not at a discount. But 
I do not think that a man can travel through the States with his 
eyes open, and not admit the fact. Many things will conspire to 
induce him to shut his eyes, and admit no conclusion favorable to 
the Americans. Men and women will sometimes be impudent 
to him ;—the better his coat, the greater the impudence. He 
will be pelted with the braggadocio of equality. The corns of his 
Old-World conservatism will be trampled on hourly by the pur- 
posely vicious herd of uncouth democracy. The fact that he is 
paymaster will go for nothing, and will fail to insure civility.” 

We cannot but sympathize with Mr. T. in the illustration which 
he draws from his own experience. Many of us have had experi- 
ences similar in kind, if not in degree. Yet we cannot admit that 
the example is quite apropos. For the chances are three to one 
that the careless, insolent porter was a foreigner, and had never 
had the benefit of an American education. The most discourteous 
are, in general, either those who have never learned to be courte- 
ous, or those who, conscious of having been depressed, feel that 
they must now assert their equality, and are afraid that civility 
would be mistaken for servility. We admire the candor with 
which the author reasons on the case, supposing, as he does, that 
he had been illgpsed by native Americans. 
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“T shall never forget my agony, as I saw and heard my desk 
fall from a porter’s hand on a railway station, as he tossed it from 
him seven yards off on to the hard pavement. I heard its poor 
weak intestines rattle in their death-struggle, and, knowing that it 
was smashed, I forgot my position on American soil and remon- 
strated. ‘It’s my desk, and you ’ve utterly destroyed it,’ I said. 
‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the porter. ‘You ’ve destroyed my 
property,’ I rejoined, ‘ and it’s no laughing matter.’ And then all 
the crowd laughed. ‘Guess you ’d better get it glued,’ said one. 
So I gathered up the broken article, and retired mournfully and 
crestfallen into a coach. ‘This was very sad, and for the moment I 
deplored the ill-luck which had brought me to so savage a country. 
Such and such-like are the incidents which make an Englishman 
in the States unhappy, and rouse his gall against the institutions of 
the country ;—these things, and the continued appliance of the 
irritating ointment of American braggadocio, with which his sores 
are kept open. But though I was badly off on that railway plat- 
form, — worse off than I should have been in England, —all that 
crowd of porters round me were better off than our English porters. 
They had a ‘good time’ of it. And this, O my English brother 
who hast travelled through the States and returned disgusted, is 
the fact throughout. ‘Those men, whose familiarity was so disgust- 
ing to you, are having a good time of it. ‘They might be a little 
more civil,’ you say, ‘and yet read and write just as well.’ True; 
but they are arguing in their minds that civility to you will be 
taken by you for subservience, or for an acknowledgment of supe- 
riority ; and looking at your habits of life,—-yours and mine 
together, —I am not quite sure that they are altogether wrong. 
Have you ever realized to yourself as a fact that the porter who 
carries your box has not made himself inferior to you by the very 
act of carrying that box? If not, that is the very lesson which the 
man wishes to teach you. 

“Ifa man can forget his own miseries in his journeyings, and 
think of the people he comes to see rather than of himself, I think 
he will find himself driven to admit that education has made life 
for the million in the Northen States better than life for the mil- 
lion is with us. ‘They have begun at the beginning, and have so 
managed that every one may learn to read and write, — have so 
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managed that almost every one does learn to read and write. With 
us this cannot now be done. Population had come upon us in 
masses too thick for management, before we had as yet acknowl- 
edged that it would be a good thing that these masses should be 
educated. Prejudices, too, had sprung up, and habits, and strong 
sectional feelings, all antagonistic to a great national system of ed- 
ucation. We are, I suppose, now doing all that we can do; but 
comparatively it is little. 

««T think I saw some time since that the cost for gratuitous edu- 
cation, or education in part gratuitous, which had fallen upon the 
nation, had already amounted to the sum of 800,000/.; and I 
think also that I read, in the document which revealed to me this 
fact, a very strong opinion that government could not at present go 
much further. But, if this matter were regarded in England as it is 
regarded in Massachusetts, — or rather had it from some prosperous 
beginning been put upon a similar footing, 800,000/. would not 
have been esteemed a great expenditure for free education simply in 
the city of London. In 1857, the pubiic schools of Boston cost 
70,000/., and these schools were devoted to a population of about 
180,000 souls. ‘Taking the population of London at two-and-a- 
half millions, the whole sum now devoted to England would, if 
expended in the metropolis, make education there even cheaper 
than it isin Boston. In Boston, during 1857, there were above 
24,000 pupils at these public schools, giving more than one-eighth 
of the whole population. But I fear it would not be practicable 
for us to spend 800,000/. on the gratuitous education of London. 
Rich as we are, we should not know where to raise the money. 
In Boston, it is raised by a separate tax. It is a thing understood, 
acknowledged, and made easy by being habitual,—as is our 
national debt. Ido not know that Boston is peculiarly blessed ; 
but I quote the instance, as I have the record of its schools before 


me.” 


SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


The mirthful spirit of the following sketch does not in the least 
impair its value. ‘* Why,” says Horace, “may not a man tell the 
truth, and yet have his laugh?” We cannot hesitate in identify- 
ing the school of “young Brahmins ;” and I could myself, from my 
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own experience in the other school, more than parallel the Mil- 
tonian discussion, which our author found so very entertaining. 

« At the three high schools in Boston, at which the average of 
pupils is 526, about 13/. per head is paid for free education. The 
average price per annum of a child’s schooling throughout these 
schools in Boston is about 3/. per annum. To the higher schools 
any boy or girl may attain without any expense, and the education 
is probably as good as can be given, and as far advanced. The 
only question is, whether it is not advanced further than may be 
necessary. Here, as in New York, I was almost startled by the 
amount of knowledge around me, and listened, as I might have 
done to an examination in theology among young Brahmins. 
When a young lad explained in my hearing all the properties of 
the different levers as exemplified by the bones of the human body, 
I bowed my head before him in unaffected humility. We, at our 
English schools, never got beyond the use of those bones which he 
described with such accurate scientific knowledge. 

“In one of the girls’ schools, they were reading Milton; and, 
when we entered, were discussing the nature of the pool in which 
the Devil is described as wallowing. The question had been 
raised by one of the girls: a pool, so called, was supposed to con- 
tain but a small amount of water ; and how could the Devil, being 
so large, get into it? Then came the origin of the word pool, — 
from ‘ palus,’ a marsh, as we were told, some dictionary attesting 
to the fact, — and such a marsh might cover a large expanse. The 
‘Palus Meotis’ was then quoted. And so we went on, till Satan’s 
theory of political liberty, 


‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,’ 


was thoroughly discussed and understood. These girls of sixteen 
and seventeen got up one after another, and gave their opinions on 
the subject, —how far the Devil was right, and how far he was 
manifestly wrong. I was attended by one of the directors or 
guardians of the schools, and the teacher, I thought, was a little 
embarrassed by her position. But the girls themselves were as easy 
in their demeanor, as though they were stitching handkerchiefs at 
home. 


‘It is impossible to refrain from telling all this, and from mak- 
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ing a little innocent fun out of the superexcellencies of these 
schools ; but the total result on my mind was very greatly in their 
favor. And, indeed, the testimony came in both ways. Not only 
was I called on to form an opinion of what the men and women 
would become from the education which was given to the boys and 
girls, but also to say what must have been the education of the 
boys and girls from what I saw of the men and women. Of course 
it will be understood that I am not here speaking of those I met in 
society, or of their children, but of the workirg people, — of that 
class who find that a gratuitous education of their children is need- 
ful, if any considerable amount of education is to be given. ‘The 
result is to be seen daily in the whole intercourse of life. The 
coachman who drives you, the man who mends your window, the 
boy who brings home your purchases, the girl who stitches your 
wife’s dress, —they all carry with them sure signs of education, 
and show it in every word they utter.” 


RESULTS OF THE SCHOOLS, 


‘So much for the schools, and now for the results. I do not 
know that anything impresses a visitor more strongly with the 
amount of books sold in the States, than the practice of selling 
them as it has been adopted in the railway cars. Personally, 
the traveller will find the system very disagreeable, —as is 
everything connected with these cars. [But we need not copy a 
description of what is so familiar to us all] * * * But the 
numbers of the popular books of the day, printed and sold, afford 
the most conclusive proof of the extent to which education is car- 
ried in the States. The readers of Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Collins, Hughes, and Martin Tupper, are to be counted 
by tens of thousands in the States, to the thousands by which they 
may be counted in our own islands. I do not doubt that I had 
fully fifteen copies of the ‘Silver Cord’ thrown at my head in 
different railway cars on the continent of America. Nor is the 
taste by any means confined to the literature of England. Long- 
fellow, Curtis, Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson, and Mrs. 
Stowe, are almost as popular as their English rivals. I do not say 
whether or no the literature is well chosen, but there it is. It is 
printed, sold, and read. The disposal of ten thousand copies of a 
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work is no large sale in America of a book published at a dollar ; 
but in England it is a large sale of a book brought out at five 
shillings. 

“I do not remember that I ever examined the rooms of an 
American without finding books or magazines in them. I do not 
speak here of the houses of my friends, as of course the same re- 
mark would apply as strongly in England, but of the houses of 
persons presumed to earn their bread by the labor of their hands. 
* * * A porter or a farmer’s servant in the States is not proud 
of reading and writing. It is to him quite a matter of course. 
The coachmen on their boxes and the boots as they sit in the halls 
of the hotels have newspapers constantly in their hands. The 
young women have them also, and the children. The fact comes 
home to one at every turn, and at every hour, that the people are 
an educated people. The whole of this question between North 
and South is as well understood by the servants as by their masters, 
is discussed as vehemently by the private soldiers as by the officers. 
The politics of the country and the nature of its constitution are 
familiar to every laborer. The very wording of the Declaration of 
Independence is in the memory of every lad of sixteen. Boys and 
girls of a younger age than that know why Slidell and Mason were 
arrested, and will tell you why they should have been given up, or 
why they should have been held in durance. ‘The question of the 
war with England is debated by every native pavior and hodman of 
New York. 

“IT know what Englishmen will say in answer to this. They 
will declare that they do not want their paviors and hodmen to 
talk politics ; that they are as well pleased that their coachmen and 
cooks should not always have a newspaper in their hands ; that 
private soldiers will fight as well, and obey better, if they are not 
trained to discuss the causes which have brought them into the 
field. An English gentleman will think that his gardener will be 
a better gardener without than with any excessive political ardor ; 
and the English lady will prefer that her housemaid shall not have 
a very pronounced opinion of her own as to the capabilities of the 
cabinet ministers. But I would submit to all Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who may look at these pages, whether such an opinion 
or feeling on their part bears much, or even at all, upon the sub- 
ject. Iam not saying that the man who is driven in the coach is 
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better off because his coachman reads the paper, but that the 
coachman himself who reads the paper is better off than the coach- 
man who does not and cannot. I think that we are too apt, in 
considering the ways and habits of any people, to judge of them 
by the effect of those ways and habits on us, rather than by their 
effects on the owners of them. * * * When we express a dis- 
like to the shoeboy reading his newspaper, I fear we do so because 
we fear that the shoeboy is coming near our own heels. I know 
there is among us a strong feeling that the lower classes are better 
without politics, as there is also that they are better without crino- 
line and artificial flowers ; but, if politics and crinoline and artificial 
flowers are good at all, they are good for all who can honestly come 
by them and honestly use them. The political coachman is per- 
haps less valuable to his master as a coachman than he would be 
without his politics, but he with his politics is more valuable to 
himself. For myself, I do not like the Americans of the lower or- 
ders. I am not comfortable among them. They tread on my 
corns and offend me. They make my daily life unpleasant. But 
I do respect them. I acknowledge their intelligence and personal 
dignity. I know that they are men and women worthy to be so 
called. I see that they are living as human beings in possession of 
reasoning faculties ; and I perceive that they owe this to the progress 
that education has made among them.” 

What a conquest over personal feeling and national prejudice! 
A testimony like this is precious to us when we are in danger of 
depreciating our work ; or when we are sad from the feeling, how 
feeble are our efforts and imperfect our success, in comparison with 
our aspirations. It is specially interesting at the present time to 
see how closely the reasoning of many Englishmen against the 
enlightenment of the “lower orders” tallies with the reasoning of 
most Southerners and even some Northerners against the freedom, 
education, and elevation of the colored race in this country. The 
reasoning, let it assume what guise it may, is all selfish. One in- 
ference more from our author’s picture. Will the ruin of sucha 
nation be permitted? Will they be left, as their enemies predict, 
to “go to the wall?’’ May we not adopt our author’s assurance ? 
— ‘I venture to express an opinion that they will by no means go 
to the wall, and that they will be saved from such a destiny, if in 
no other way, then by their EDUCATION.” 
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INTEREST. 


In teaching any branch it is always best to “ forelay” for what 
is to come, and, in so doing, have “ an eye single” to what will be 
thoroughly practical, This should be always done in teaching 
mathematics in all its branches. There is no claim to originality 
in the method here offered of teaching this important subject, but 
an earnest desire to save the pupils of our common schools from 
the task of learning much that will be almost entirely useless in 
the “counting-room ” and in the business operations of life. In 
teaching Percentage, forecast for Interest. I would find the per 
cent. of any sum, by getting aliquot parts of that sum, considered as 
one hundred per cent. E. g., in finding .87 of $9200, take 4, or 
-50, of the sum ; 4 of the last number, which is .25 of the sum; 54 
of the given sum, which is .10 of that sum; } of this last number, 
it being .02 of the whole sum; and the results will be $4600, 
$2300, $920, and $184, which added give $8004. A little prac- 
tice will soon enable the pupil to perform the work rapidly and 
accurately. Having, by practice, laid a good foundation, we 
are ready to build the “next story,” Interest, in the same 
manner. 

Take the following example: Required, the interest of $9200 
for 14 years, 7 months, and 29 days. The interest of $1.00 for 
14 years and 6 months is .87: we find the aliquot parts as before, 
and have 1 month and 29 days, or 59 days beside, to find the inter- 
est for. .01, (one one-hundredth), of the principal is the interest 
of $1.00 for 2 months, or 60 days, which can always be found by 
moving the point two places to the left ; and moving it three places 
gives the interest for 6 days. With this explanatory remark on the 
days, we are ready to go to work. We take the following aliquot 
parts: 4 of 60 days’ interest for 30 days, 4 of the same for 20 
days, } of 30 days’ interest for 6 days, } of 6 days’ interest for 3 
days, which give $46.00, $30.666+, $9.20, and $4.60; and these 
added to $4600, $2300, $920, and $184, give $8094.466+, 
Ans. Remove the points and find the parts mentally, putting down 
the results only. This is the method used by “ business men,” and 
is readily grasped by the mind of the pupil. 

The writer has used this method with success, in teaching a class 
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of forty, whose average age was thirteen, it being the first time 
they had ever studied interest. This method will recommend 
itself to any teacher who will give it a careful examination, and it 
seems superior to the “‘ way” of getting aliquot parts of one year’s 
or one month’s interest ; this “‘ way ’’ combines both, in a measure. 
Not that the old methods should be discarded, but preference given 
to the above as the most practical. Boys entering the counting-room 
are obliged to give up the “old way” and learn a shorter one, so 
let us give them “ that shorter way” at the outset. 

A few words on “Problems in Interest.” Often has it been 
said by teachers: “Ifthe rule for any problem in interest should 
be asked of me, I could not give it, nor could I solve such a prob- 
lem unless I could see the rule.” Furthermore, any teacher of 
experience knows the impossibility of pupils’ giving “the way ” of 
performing the problems, if he ‘‘ skip around ” in asking his ques- 
tions. ‘The fault with the pupils and some teachers is to be found 
in THEIR teachers. A little explanation of the formula, trp=1, 
will enable the pupil to grasp the whole subject, and so thoroughly 
that it will never leave him. In teaching multiplication and division 
of Simple Numbers, “ forecast ” for this also, and have this principle 
well grounded, viz.: “If the product of three numbers, and two of 
those numbers are given, the third may be found by dividing the 
product of the three by the product of the two.” Use the “old” or 
““new method ”’ in interest here, and if both are well understood, or 
one only, we are ready to goon. ¢ = time, r — rate, p — princi- 
pal, and i — interest ; and if the principal is multiplied by the rate 
and time, it gives the interest ; therefore, the interest is the pro- 
duct of three numbers, time, rate, and principal, or ¢r p — 7; and 
if two are given, the third can be found as above: thus, tr p — 1, 
(cross the r, as that is the required quantity), and the class answer : 
“Divide the interest (2) by the principal (p) multiplied by the 
time (¢) considered as a decimal, and the quotient is the rate (r).” 
Again, tr p =i, (crossing the p,) answer: “ Divide the interest 
(i) by time (¢) multiplied by rate (#), the quotient is the principal 
(p).” Again, trp = i, (crossing the ¢,) as before, “ Divide inter- 
est by rate multiplied by principal, and the quotient is the 
time.” This is practical, and girls and boys always remember 
trp —1. 
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One example and I close. Required, the amount of $76.80 for 
3 years, 9 months, and 18 days. 


$76.80 .22 = int. of $1.00 for 3 y. 8 mo. 
15.36 of principal, or .20. 
1.536 jj, of .20 or .02. 
.384 | of .768 (int. for 60 days), int. for 30 days. 
230 3 times .0768 (int. for 6 days), int. for 18 days. 


$94.310 Ans, 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


THE OLD FERULE. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


GrIM relic of a distant time, 

More interesting than sublime! 

Thou ’rt fitting subject for my rhyme, 
And touch ’st me queerly ; 

Unlike the touch that youthful crime 
Provoked severely. 


It was a dark and fearful day 
When thou held ’st sovereign rule and sway, 
And al] Humanity might say 
Could not avert 
The doom that brought thee into play, 
And wrought us hurt! 


eee 


Oh, bitter were the blows and whacks 
That fell on our delinquent backs, 
When, varying from moral tracks 
In youthful error, 
Thou mad ’st our stubborn nerves relax 
With direst terror. 


1: me na.’ | ore eap rm tenes eileen sargt 


I know ’t was urged that our own good 
Dwelt in the tingle of the wood 
That scored us, as we trembling stood 
And could n’t flee it ; 
But I confess I never could 
Exactly see it. 











WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 





























The smothered wrath at every stroke 

Was keenly felt, though never spoke, 

And twenty devils rampant broke 
For one subdued ; 

And all disturbances awoke, — 

A fiendish brood. 






And impish trick and vengeful spite 

Essayed, with all their skill and might, 

To make the balance poise aright; 
And hate sharp-witted 

Ne’er left occasion, day or night, 

To pass omitted. 









I see it now: —the whittled doors, 
The window panes smashed in by scores, 
The desecrated classic floors, 

The benches levelled ! 
The streaming ink from murky pores, 
The books bedeviled! 
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Small reverence for Learning’s fane, 

For master’s toil of nerve and brain; 

They saw instruction marred with pain, 
And Alma Mater 

Was thought of only by the train 

To deprecate her. 


ELE 








WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 





Every well educated girl feels perfectly conscious, that, under 
favorable circumstances, she can conduct, upon an average, nine- 
teen of her twenty little innocent pupils into an honorable existence. 
Give her a strong arm for discipline, and a wise head for advice, 
and her labors fix a divinity upon the face of society. I believe in 
the infinite susceptibility of children, and also in the moral omnipo- 
tence of women, their natural teachers; and there are no evils in 
society, however deep seated, that may not be removed by a wise 
application of their powers. highly cultivated woman is God’s 
antidote for sin and suffering. — T’. B. Wait. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO LIE. 


CuILpREN are often taught to lie. Very many of them readily accept 
such teaching. They are apt pupils. Fathers and mothers and teachers 
teach them to deceive, to be false, to lie. Children take to lying almost as 
readily as a duck to a green puddle, Moral and religious training alone 
can make them truthful. Without this training they are certain to grow 
up into habits of untruthfulness, Liars of every grade, from the gentle 
equivocator to the deliberate, malicious falsifier are found in almost every 
school. They need to be watched, taught, reformed. By many good and 
wise teachers, truthfulness in all its purity and nobleness is faithfully in- 
culcated, and conscientiously exemplified. By many, less good and wise, 
falsehood is taught by precept and example. This bad teaching is given in 
various ways. 

1. Children are taught to lie by a teacher who gives them false reasons 
for his acts. He has an object to accomplish, which he would conceal trom 
his pupils; he therefore presents an untrue reason, or unreal motive, in- 
stead of the true or real one. For example. At the public examination 
of a certain school the teacher of one class said in a low tone to the poor 
scholar at the foot, ‘“‘ You need n’t recite to-day. We shan’t have time to 
hear you.” The boy instantly replied, “Is that the true reason, sir?” 
The teacher had lied to the boy, and the boy knew it. What effect that 
one lesson may have had, time will tell. Children are quick to detect de- 
partures from truth on the part of the teacher, They are equally quick to 
say, “If our teacher does such things, it is right for us to do them.” Ifa 
teacher is detected in a single instance of falsehood, his moral power over 
his pupils is weakened — perhaps destroyed. 

2. Children are taught to lie, when they are trained to seem to know 
more than they do know. This is a too common mode of giving this kind 
of instruction. Public examinations of schools, if real examinations, are 
highly useful ; but if, as is frequently the ease, they are shams and humbugs, 
they are exceedingly pernicious. 

When, preparatory to an examination, one part of a book is assigned to 
one scholar and another part to another, and afterwards they are made 
glibly to recite their several parts in such a manner as to say in substance 
to the public, “ This is a fair specimen of our knowledge of the whole book ” 
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the examination is a downright lie. The children have learned a dreadful 
lesson. 

We once heard at an examination a brilliant exercise in mental arithme- 
tic. We afterwards said to a girl who had distinguished herself in the 
exercise, “ Did you know that you were to recite the particular examples 
which you performed?” “J did,” was the answer. The class had been 
deliberately taught to deceive the public. 

One of our former teachers, wishing a class in spelling to appear well, 
drilled the class upon siz words on each page of the spelling-book. At the 
close of the term we seemed to the assembled audience to know every word 
in the book, The teacher and the pupils knew how great a falsehood had 
been told. | 
Many a brilliant examination, that has elicited admiration and applause, 


_ has been nothing but a deliberate sham—an outrageous swindle. In a 


moral point of view, the man who thus deceives the public is as blame- 
worthy as the man who obtains money from his neighbor by false pretences 
— aye, even more so; for the man who swindles for the sake of money in- 
jures but one person, perhaps, pecuniarily, and no one but himself, morally ; 
whereas the teacher who strives to gain applause dishonestly, does so at 
the cost of the moral character of every one of his pupils. “If it is fair 
to cheat in school, it is fair to cheat elsewhere!” So say quick-judging 
boys and girls. 

3. Children are taught practical lying by a teacher who pretends to be 
doing what he is not doing. For the sake of detecting scholars in wrong 
acts, the teacher sometimes makes a pretence of beirg profoundly inatten- 
tive to what is going on in the school-room, while every child possessing a 
particle of brains knows that the teacher is eagerly watching for any 
violation of rules. 

We remember a teacher who used to spend a large part of his time in 
seemingly profound study. With his book before him and his eyes shaded 
by his hands, he said by his actions “ Boys, I am studying. I shall not see 
you, if you do play.” But the boys soon learned that when the master 
thus told them he was not looking, he was looking very sharply between his 
fingers. They soon learned to say, “That is a game we can play as well 
as you;” and they played it. The lesson in acting falsehoods was quickly 
learned. 

4. The making of promises that are not fulfilled, and the uttering of 
threats that are not executed, tend to make children think lightly of un- 
truthfulness. The sacredness of one’s word cannot be too carefully 
guarded. 

These are but a few of the ways in which children in school are taught 
to speak and act falsehoods. Believing that teachers have much to do with 
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the moral character of their pupils, exerting an influence upon them which 
can never cease, we hold it to be the duty of every teacher to be open, above- 
board, true, in all his dealings with his young charge, and to utterly abhor 
all shams and false pretences. Ifa man cannot sustain himself in school 
without lying and swindling, thus teaching his pupils to lie and swindle, 


let him abandon school-keeping, or die, or do something else equally useful 
to the public. 


INCIDENT. 


To the Editor of the Massachusetts Teacher : 

Dear Sir, — A little incident occurred in a town not very remote from 
Boston, of so pleasing a character, that as it may be a precedent for others 
to be guided by, I give it you. 

A young teacher of but little practical experience, noticed from a window 
in her school-room a couple of pugilistic characters in the yard, pulling each 
other’s hair, scratching each other’s faces, and tearing each other’s clothes, 
pugnis et calcibus. She immediately rushed out, seized the fighters, and at 
arm’s-length bore them into the school-room, where, placing them on the 


platform, before the whole school, she not only obliged them to shake hands, 
but kiss each other. The affair was so ludicrous that the pugilists became 


reconciled and smiled serenely. Can you, Mr. Editor, state a better 
corrective ? 


Respectfully, A SupscriBer. 

{If young Heenan and Sayers who figure in the communication above, 
had become reconciled, so as actually to feel kindly towards each other, the 
shaking of hands and the kissing were very proper, and the scene described 
was a pleasant one. But if, while shaking hands, the juvenile pugilists 
felt like shaking fists; and if, while impressing smacks on the lips, they 
were moved to inflict whacks over the head, then we should say that the 
mode of discipline adopted was unwise. 

The scene presented when the young lady “ rushed out, seized the aighters, 
and at arm’s-length bore them into the school-room,” must have brought 
smiles to the faces of beholders. As we now imagine the scene, we con- 
fess to a slight contraction of the facial muscles, and gently raise a doubt 
in regard to the perfect propriety of the teacher’s vi et armis mode of 
proceeding. 

10 be candid, we hardly think the course pursued a safe “ precedent for 
others to be guided by.” In case the boys had been disposed forcibly to 
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resist the teacher’s muscular discipline, or had, on her rapid approach, made a 
more rapid retreat, she would have exposed herself to the ridicule of the 
boys and her school. We once saw a female teacher rush from the school- 
house in order to put a truant boy into the school-house, The boy fled. 
The teacher pursued him at double-quick through a potato field, around a 
pigpen, up a steep hill, until the boy by sudden changes of base and skil- 
ful flank movements gained a decided triumph. The lady returned to the 
capital of her realm with her hair dishevelled, and garments rent. Her 
losses were heavy, including her combs, her shoes, and her temper. The 
grand result of her brief but energetic campaign was this: the boy was 
not put in, but the teacher was exceedingly “ put out.” 

What we should deem a “better corrective” in the case mentioned by 
our correspondent would depend upon the general character of the boys 
concerned. If this were their first engagement of the kind on the school 
premises, we should have called them in, and after their anger had cooled, 
should have kindly talked over the matter with them, presenting such 
motives and advice as the circumstances needed. If afterwards they were 
disposed to join hands in reconciliation, very well. But we should not 
have “ obliged” them make demonstrations of good feelings which were not 
entertained. 

If the boys had previously been guilty of fighting, we should, in addition 
to acting on their consciences to the best of our ability, have deprived them 
of privileges allowed to other scholars, and if they still had repeated their 
misconduct we shouid have inflicted thorough physical punishment, or if we 
had not strength to do that, we should have discharged the young 
reprobates from school and have referred the case to the school-committee. 

But moral influences may be safely relied upon to correct and prevent 
quarrelsomeness among children. We have rarely known such influences, 
patiently and discreetly used, to fail. — Res, Ep.| 





A NEW VIEW OF THE PRESENT WAR. —“O dear!” exclaimed the other day a 
bright girl, who had just entered the High-School and had to commit two pages of 
ancient history a day, “I pity the generations of scholars who are to come after me.” 
Why ? asked we. “ Because they will have to remember so many more names of 
officers and places, dates of battles and numbers of killed, wounded, and missing.” 


Doctor Dret, Doctor Activity, and Dr. Merryman cure more diseases than all 
the rest of the Faculty. 
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RETURN OF AN ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


THE barque George Henry, Capt. Buddington, arrived at New London, Conn., 
early on the morning of the 13th inst., having on board Mr. C. F. Hall, the Arctic 
explorer, whose history of his expedition is very interesting. We find the follow- 
ing statement in the correspondence of the New York Herald: 

“He arrived in the Arctic regions late in 1860, and, as the seas were so free 
from ice, he was very anxious to immediately proceed with his mission; but, not- 
withstanding the bright aspect of affairs, he wisely took the counsel of the Esqui- 
maux, who would not consent to make up a boat party for the purpose of 
prosecuting the work. 

“ The intervening time was occupied in learning the Innuit or Esquimaux language 
from the natives, who, by their contact with the whalemen, he was enabled soon to 
understand and be understood. In the matters of clothing and food Mr. Hall 
adopted the Innuit style, and was dressed in skins and fed upon raw meats, with a 
due share of blubber. 

“ During the long and weary winter months Mr. Hall was not idle, for with his boat 
he settled the fact that Frobisher’s Strait was only a deep indentation or bay. On 
the 21st of August, 1861, he stood on the high land at the northern shore, and saw 
the whole sweep of land around the bay. On the 27th of September, 1861, the 
frail boat upon which he so much depended, was totally lost. Fortunately at the 
time two English whalers were in a bay — latitude 62 degrees 52 minutes, longi- 
tude 65 degrees 5 minutes west—and Captain Parker, who commanded one of 
them, promised Mr. Hall a boat, which he was to leave at a designated place for his 
use. By some means the Englishman did not leave the boat, and Mr. Hall says 
he thinks the ships were blown out of the bay; and yet he is anxious to hear the 
true history of the case. The cause of humanity demands an explanation also. 

“ Mr. Hall returned to the George Henry, and learned that the schooner Rescue, 
or ‘ Amaret,’ a tender to the barque, had been lost in the gale of the 27th Septem- 
ber. In reference to Frobisher’s discoveries, it appears that the ancient navigator 
and explorer entered this bay, and, finding that his progress was impeded by fixed 
ice, supposed that it must be an open strait frozen over, and the British govern- 
ment has never since pushed its further exploration. The lay of the land is very 
different from the lines laid down upon the charts now in use. This fact is and has 
been known by the whalemen who frequent its locality; but they supposed it to be 
a strait. But no official change has been made by any government. 

“Mr. Hall has a very large and carefully prepared chart of this bay, and will in 
due time publish it to the world; but at the present time he deems it proper to 
withhold its features. 

“In 1861 his explorations were renewed with energy. He had become accli- 
mated, and was fully alive to the amount of work which was before him. A whale- 
boat was now procured from the George Henry, and with a crew of six Innuits, 
male and female, he started on his northern journey. The natives take their fami- 
lies with them when on these expeditions, and the women pull an oar with the 
men. Dogs are also of the company, and several native boats are taken for the 
purpose of hunting and fishing with, Thus provided with personnel and materiel 
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they started, living on prepared food, in small quantities, but mainly depending 
upon the game captured on the way. 

“Mr, Hall went to Countess of Warwick Sound, and after much difficulty suc- 
ceeded in discovering the place where Frobisher attempted to plant acolony. A 
considerable time was spent here in obtaining relics of that ill-fated colony. At 
nearly every place of their debarkation relics were found consisting of pieces of 
coal, brick, wood, and a portion of a cannon shot, which might have been used as 
boat ballast. 


“The coal had been overgrown with moss, and a dark vegetable growth; the 
brick looked quite fresh and new, the wood was simply chips, which, although em- 
bedded in the coal dust for nearly three hundred years, are well preserved. The 
piece of iron is well worn with the rust of so many years. 

“One of the most palpable facts in connection with the discovery of these people 
of ‘ ye olden time’ is, that Mr. Hall discovered a trench twenty feet deep and one 
hundred feet long, a species of dry dock, leading down to the water. In this exca- 
vation the party of Frobisher’s men who were captured by the Esquimaux on his 
first voyage, with the assistance of some of their captors, built a small vessel, in 
which they were to embark and sail to England. In due time she was completed 
and put to sea, but heavy weather coming on, and their vessel proving unsea- 
worthy, they were obliged to return. All of this crew were severely frost-bitten. 
Despairing of ever reaching their native land, and being severely frost-bitten, the 
captives soon died. 


“The facts of their mode of living and attempts to reach England were gathered 
from the Innuits. Mr. Hall says that the traditional histories of the Esquimaux 
are remarkably clear and explicit, and can be relied on to the greatest extent; and 
I believe that those who have been familiar with this class of people coincide in the 
same opinion. 


“The information respecting the fate of two of the boats’ crews of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition is not yet as clear as could be desired. The facts are these : 

“While on one of his sledge journeys, in 1861—for he has made several —a 
party of strange Innuits came to his stopping place, and from them he learned that 
three years ago two boats’ crews came down Hudson’s Straits, bound through the 
straits. These men, ‘cudlemas,’ or white men, stopped on one of the Lower Sav- 
age Islands, (which lie near the mainland on the north side of Hudson’s Straits,) 
and here they left what the Innuits called ‘soft stones.’ One of the natives, who 
knew the use of firearms, saw the ‘ soft stones,’ and pronounced them to be leaden 
bullets. All traces of these men were subsequently lost, and Mr. Hall, not know- 
ing that the Kitty, a Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship, had been lost there five years 
previously, supposed these two boats’ crews to be a portion of the Sir John Frank- 
lin expedition, from the fact that that regretted explorer, not knowing how long he 
might be detained in the ice, had laid in a very large supply of ammunition and 
leaden bullets, and that quantities had been taken in the boats when they left the 
larger vessels; and in their endeavors to get through Hudson’s Straits, and on to 
Labrador, they had thrown away all cumbersome articles and thus the bullets came 
in this place. Of this matter Mr. Hall will make some further search in history 
before he will permit his inferences to have too great a weight in his narrative. 


—— 
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“ Mr. Hall has discovered a very large and interesting mountain of fossils at the 
head of Frobisher’s Bay, which has furnished him the materials for an extensive 
scientific article on that abstruse subject. 

“He also discovered an immense glacier near Queen Elizabeth’s Land. This he 
named the ‘Grinnell glacier,’ in honor of Mr. Henry Grinnell. It exceeds three 
thousand feet in height, is one hundred miles long and fifty in width. 

“Mr. Hall has brought home with him a very interesting family of Innuits, or 
Esquimaux. E-bier-bing, the husband, is a fine looking fellow, about twenty-four 
years of age, but he is not so large and good-looking as was Cad-la-go. Tuk-oo-h- 
too, the wife, is about the same age as her husband, and is the interpreter. She is 
the best interpreter in the Arctic regions. Her knowledge of the country and its 
traditions is wonderful, and any explorer would feel justly proud of her services. 
Tuk-er-lik-e-ta, the infant child, is one year old, and isa finechild. The father and 
mother went to England some years ago and were presented to the Queen. They, 


of course, are not so much surprised at seeing a civilized country.”— Boston 
Journal. 


ABOUT REPARTEES. 


A repartee we presume to be an immediate and appropriate reply to an obser- 
vation, depending upon the rapidity of the working of the mental powers, which 
seem to work rather faster with some people than others. We were once riding 
in an old stage coach with a worthy farmer; the mud was very deep, and our pro- 
gress at the rate of 2.40 miles per hour. To our impatient inquiries as to when 
we should reach our destination, the old man replied, in a slow tone, which did 
not belie his words, “I never allow my mind to travel any faster than my body.” 

Some persons, however, seem to have an electric current of wit, which flashes 
the moment it meets an opposing one; and it is our purpose here to give, from 
memory, a few specimens of this sort of wit, for which we would give the authors 
proper credit if we knew their names, beginning with two of Lamb’s, which can- 
not be left out of such a catalogue, familiar as they are. First, his reply when he 
was rebuked for coming into business at the India House so very late in the morn- 
ing, “ You know I always go away very early in the afternoon;” and the still 
older one to the anxious passenger’s query on entering a crowded omnibus, “ All 
full inside?” “I do n’t know how ’tis with the rest of the passengers, but that last 
piece of oyster-pie did the business for me.” It is related of some friends of 
Campbell, the author of Hohenlinden, in leaving his room after a gay supper, that 
one of the number had the misfortune to fall down a long flight of stairs. The 
poet, alarmed by the noise, opened his door, and inquired, “ What ’s that?” “’Tis 
I, sir, rolling rapidly,” was the immediate reply of his fallen friend. Sheridan is 
said to have remarked, on entering a crowded committee-room, in parliamentary 
language, “ Will some member move that I take the chair?” Also, on being 
asked how the sensitive Fox would take a salary provided for him by his charitable 
friends, replied “ Quarterly.” A poor poet, desiring a compliment, asked Curran, 
(referring to his recently published poem of that name,) “Have you read my ‘ De- 
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scent into Hell’? ” “No; I should like to see it,” replied the wit. A prosy 
member of Parliament having asked him, “Have you read my last speech?” he 
replied, “I hope I have.” Two old New England ministers were riding by a gal- 
lows, when the older one asked the other, “ Where would you be if that tree bore 
its proper fruit?” Riding alone, sir,” was the immediate reply. An Irish girl 
at play on Sunday, was accosted by the priest, “Good morning, daughter of the 
devil,” and meekly replied, “Good morning, father.” Two friends meeting, one 
remarked, “I have just met a man who told me I looked exactly like you.” “Tell 
me who it was, that I may knock him down,” replied his friend. “Do n’t trouble 
yourself,” said he, “I did that myself at once.” The celebrated David Crockett, on 
visiting a menagerie, was comparing the countenance of a monkey to that of one 
af his fellow-members of Congress. Turning, he saw the gentleman had overheard 
- his remarks; so, to make matters pleasant, he said, “1 do not know which to apol- 
ogize to — you or the monkey.” Two deacons were once disputing about the pro- 
posed site for a new grave-yard, when the first remarked, “I’ll never be buried in 
that ground as long as I live.” “ What an obstinate man!” said the second; “ if 
my life is spared, I will.”— Monitor. 


HOBBIES IN SCHOOL, 


A valuable article on this subject is to be found in the May number of the Mh- 
nois Teacher. We copy from it the closing part: 

“ Hobbies,’ ‘isms,’ ‘fevers,’ and ‘reforms,’ have been the terms by which, at 
first, have been characterized most of the proudest advances in modern civiliza- 
tion. As the best poems are most parodied, so the ‘ideas’ most hobbyized and 
perverted are generally the most valuable.” 

“The hobby which is now being ridden, at a most unmerciful speed, is ‘ Object- 
Lessons.’ What! you are certainly not opposed to instruction by object-lessons! 
Do n’t all our eminent educators approve highly of this method of instruction, and 
advocate its introduction into the common schools? Is it not the natural method 
of primary instruction? Yes! yes! that is all true: we grant it all, but would 
simply suggest that when we have secured for our common schools teachers who 
have so extensive a range of acquirements as to be a able so to converse with their 
scholars as to give them any really valuable knowledge on the subjects a feather, a 
piece of chalk, a leaf, a lead-pencil, etc., etc., and give any real training, their ser- 
vices will be worth more than $20.00 per month. The acquirements necessary to 
teach object-lessons are possessed but by a minority, perhaps a small minority, of 
our teachers. ‘The subjects given in the books on this method of teaching require 
more than a smattering of Geometry, Geology, Botany, Natural Philosophy, Physi- 
ology, and other branches of Natural science. The mere asking of common-place 
questions, inducing no thought on the part of the child, and conferring neither 
knowledge nor training, will be the inevitable result of the indiscriminate introduc- 
tion of object-lessons into our schools. When the time arrives that object-lessons 
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will have run their race as a hobby, and the sentiment prevails that it is not a suc- 
cessful means of instruction, we hope to use our pen and voice in defense of this 
most valuable of all modern improvements in instruction, and maintain that the 
hobby really had bottom, but was ridden too hard.” 


HUMAN COURAGE. 


Gen. Jackson bequeathed a gold snuff-box to the bravest soldier who had served 
in Mexico. The gift was boxed about the country for a long time, and finally dona- 
ted in a way not universally satisfactory. This was, perhaps, because the bravest 
man had not the courage — was too modest — to come forward and claim it; or it 
may be because the executors could not decide what the extreme of human courage 
consisted in. 

During the Russian war the English government promoted a captain for leading 
a forlorn hope ; a lieutenant for heading a gallant charge upon a field-battery; and 
a midshipman for pitching an ignited shell out ofa launch. This was lauded as 
very brave work; but in each case the parties had more than an even chance for 
life, and the midshipman had the choice of going overboard himself or throwing 
the shell over. 

Far more courageous than this, in fact the most daring achievement of the pres- 
ent war, was the action of our brave sailors in capturing the steamer Calhoun at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. This vessel had been run ashore by the St. Jago de 
Cuba; she contained five hundred barrels of gunpowder; the captain fired her and 
cried “ jump for your lives, or you ’!] be in h—ll in three minutes,” and the rebels 
did jump; but our men boarded her and coolly put out the flames, There was no 
chance there of escaping two shots out of three, or of losing but an arm or a leg; 
our brave sailors all walked up to possible annihilation. Still a move higher than 
this, was that of Winklereid, the Swiss, who let his countrymen through the long- 
impenetrable wall of Austrian spears, by gathering an armful of lances into his own 
bosom. 

These men went to sure, but still almost painless death. The extreme point is 
not yet reached; there are two examples beyond these: one of the Paris physician, 
who shut himself up alone in a room, and there, until he perished, dissected the 
bodies of those who had died of the plague, all the while writing out a diagnosis of 
the disease, in hopes that the faculty might discover a remedy for it; the other, 
that of the German blacksmith, whc, when a powerful mastiff, reeking with hydro- 
phobia, rushed into a tavern hall, seized the animal with his naked hands, and while 
the furious beast was mangling him, shouted to the assembled guests, “ Shut the 
doors ; save yourselves, you cannot save me.” Here was a voluntary acceptance 
of agonizing death, for the sake of humanity; these two cases present the “ne plus 
ultra” of human courage; the nearest approach to the Cross man has yet made. 
Who doubts that among those who have sacrificed themselves during this war for 
the Union, there were some brave men, who deserve to have “ Ne Plus Ultra” in- 
scribed upon their coffins ?— Boston T'ranscript. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 


Benjamin F,, Morrison, late Principal of the Nantucket High School, has taken 
charge of the High-School in Weston, where he intends soon to open a private 
boarding school. The location is unsurpassed, and Mr. M’s long experience and 
acknowledged ability and success as a teacher, offer the best of guarantees to those 
who may patronize him. We wish him success in his undertaking. 


C. G. G@. Paine, Principal of the Grafton High School, has been appointed In- 
structor in Languages in the Highland School, Worcester. 


Hanson L, Reed, late of the High-School, Fitchburg, has:been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the Grafton High-School. 


The friends of Lewis B. Monroe, Esq., will be happy to learn that he has re- 
turned from his European tour, and will resume his lectures and readings. He 
may be addressed at No. 1 Province street, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Fifth Semi-Innual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of Bos- 
ton has been issued. Its forty-one pages are full of interesting matter. From the 
summary of statistics for 1861-62 we learn that the whole population, which in 
1860 amounted to 177,480, is divided in 20 school districts. There are now in 
Boston 3 High, 20 Grammar, and 250 Primary Schools with 28, 286, and 250 
teachers, of whom 63 are males and 501 females. The number of scholars is 755, 
13,063, and 13,262 = 27,080, and the average attendance has been 24,544. The 
sum expended for school purposes was $574,567, of which amount $300,181 were 
paid for salaries, $166,100 for buildings and lots, and $108,245 for incidentals. 
The whole cost per scholar is $14.98, and the percentage of the valuation of 1860, 
appropriated for public schools, one mill and forty-nin® hundredths. 

We cannot refrain from making a few extracts from the latter half of this Report, 
because the city of Boston exerts a powerful influence for the better or worse over 
the whole State. John D. Philbrick, Esq., the Superintendent, has made 550 visits 
during the last half year. Of these he says: “No previous series of visits to the 
schools has afforded me so much satisfaction as this. I have been highly gratified 
both by the spirit and zeal manifested by the teachers, and by the excellent condi- 
tion in which I found most of the schools, and I am fully pursuaded that our sys- 
tem of public instruction has never had a more prosperous year on the whole than 
the last. While in several respects, manifest and important improvements have 
been made, no serious disadvantages or drawbacks have as yet been experienced, 
notwithstanding the evils and perils of the times.” 

The teachers’ meetings which have been held are spoken of very favorably. The 
greatest improvement has been made in the Primary Schools. They are now 
better classified. Only six years ago, each school had not less than six classes; 
now 99 have only one class, 90 have two classes, 19 have three, and 10 have four; 
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the others are still ungraded. The average capacity and ability of the present . 


corps of Primary School teachers is far higher than it was formerly. The buildings 
have been improved, and the schools have been furnished with single desks and 
chairs, and with slates and tablets. More attention is paid to the health of the 
scholars, and the spirit and methods of instruction and discipline have greatly im- 
proved. Notwithstanding all that has been done during the past two years to 
promote the physical well-being of the scholars, the Superintendent still thinks 
that “the want of a proper attention to the health and physical development of our 
children is the great defect of our system of Public Schools.” 

The Report closes with an interesting statement relating to public and private 
schools. According to an investigation made in 1817, the whole number of 
children then attending the eight Public Schools was 2,365. At the same time 
there were 262 private schools, attended by 4,132 pupils. The number of scholars 
in the Public Schools last year was 27,081, and in private schools only about 1,400. 
These figures show an increase of more than 1,100 per cent. in the attendance on 
the Public Schools, while the attendance on private schools has fallen off 67 per 
cent. At the former period alluded to, the yearly cost per scholar in the Public 
Schools was about $10, and in the private schools $12. Now it is $15 in the 
former and $80 in the latter.” 


The public exercises of Dr. Lewis’ Third Normal Class were held a few weeks 
ago at the Mercantile Library Hall, Boston. A reformer in America, who wishes 
to advance his chosen cause and, at the same time, get a living by it, must be able 
to blow his own trumpet, till the attention of the public is aroused, and a verdict 
obtained. Dr. Lewis knows it and acts accordingly. We have known quite a 
number who did not like the Joctor’s accompaniment, but were delighted with his 
exercises. This last exhibition presented many novelties, was highly interesting 
from beginning to end, and elicited repeated applause. The valedictory address of 
an elderly clergyman who has been a member of the graduating class, will, we 
hope, be printed, so that many may see the additional testimony of the usefulness 
of such exercises. The closing speeches made by several of the invited spectators 
had two great merits, they were short and to the point. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


New ELeMentaRY ALGEBRA: in which the first Principles of Analysis are Pro- 
gressively Developed and Simplified. For Common Schools and Academies. 
By BenJaMIn GREENLEAF, A. M., author of a Mathematical Series. Boston: 
Robert 8. Davis & Co. 1862. pp. 224. 


This Algebra — which is not Greenleaf’s former treatise revised, but an entirely 
new work—is eminently a practical Algebra. Teachers who aim to instruct 
largely in algebraic theories and abstract demonstrations will not accept this new 
work. But teachers who desire to accomplish the largest amount of algebraic 
work in the shortest time and the simplest manner, will find the New Elementary 
Algebra admirably adapted to their wants. Its definitions, rules, demonstrations, 
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and explanations are concise and clear. The examples are numerous and well 
chosen, The dress of the book is uncommonly beautiful. 

After a thorough examination of this Algebra, we have no hesitation in pronoune- 
ing it a most valuable addition to Mr. Greenleaf’s well-known Mathematical Series. 


A Manual or InrorMATION AND SuGGeEsTIoNs FoR Opsect CLAsseEs in a Course 
of Elementary Instruction. Adapted to the use of the School and Family 
Charts, and other Aids in Teaching. By Marcius WiILLson, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


Every true friend of education will bid a hearty welcome to any new publication, 
which sheds some additional light upon, or points out a straighter way to, the so 
long neglected object lessons. The more the science of psychology advances, the 
more will be seen the usefulness of such lessons, Neither will they be confined to 
the school-room ; but America, though the last in taking notice of them, may become 
the first which will carry them into the parlor and nursery. Willson’s Manual 
seems to confine itself more to the school-room, but it goes farther and offers more 
material than other similar treatises. It takes many things for granted, which pre- 
ceding publications were anxious to prove. ,It gives information and makes sug- 
gestions, but leaves it to the teacher to make his own programme and carry out 
the details. It is intended to be used in connection with a series of colored School 
and Family Charts, twenty-two in number, which, to judge from the chromatic 
scale of colors, is the most extensive and perfect series published in this country. The 
material presented will be sufficient for a course of ten years. These outlines will 
be sufficient to show what the work is, and for whom it is intended. Its course is 
too long for ambulant teachers, too deep for the superficial, and too high for the 
indolent; but the true teacher will read it, buy it, and more or less use it. We 
wish the book good success, and shall be glad to hear in the future from some of 
our readers their opinion of it. 


ADAMs’s IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. — Should any of our readers, in the pressure 
of war news, fail to read the advertising pages for this month, to the very last line, 
they may never know their loss. 

Our fathers were rich in the possession of a copy of Adams’s Arithmetic with 
blank spaces following the examples, for the insertion of the work. Our school- 
boy satchel was never complete without a copy of the new edition, and we have 
just inscribed our name and compliments in the “ Improved,” as an heirloom to a 
very young but promising member of our family. 

We hope that the aged author may live to see this his youngest child “grow 


up. Cc. H. 


A Manvat or ELEMENTARY INstRUCTION, for the use of Public and Private 
Schools and Normal Classes: containing a Graduated Course of Object Lessons 
for Training the Senses and Developing the Faculties of Children. By E. A. 
SHELDON, Superintendent of Schools, Oswego, N. Y., assisted by Miss M. E. M. 
Jones and Prof. Krust. New York: Charles Scribner. 

A few of the advance sheets of this work have been received. Judging it by the 
portion examined, we have no hesitation in saying that it will merit, and can hardly 
fail to receive, the attention of all progressive educators. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


443 and 445 Broadway, . .. . New York, 


NOW HAVE* READY, 


Quackenbos’ English Grammar. 
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12mo, 288 pages. Muslin. 63 cents. 
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Tats new schoo! book, by the well-known and popular author of works on Composition and Rheto- 
ric, presents many peculiar and invaluable improvements both in the treatment and in the arrange- 
ment of the subject matter. 
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DEFINITIONS are approached by means of preliminary illustration, which makes their abstract lan- 
guage intelligible, while it is in process of learning. 


Worps are classified under the parts of speech entirely and exclusively, according to their use. All 
such inconsistencies as ‘‘ adjectives used as nouns,” ‘‘ adverbs used as adjectives,” ‘‘ transitive 
verbs used intransitively,” ete., are avoided. A word used as a noun is called a noun, a verb 
used intransitively is called an intransitive verb, etc. This simple and natural course does 
away with all arbitrary classification of words, and enables every pupil to classify them readily 
and correctly for himself. 


Tas Routes or Syntrax are not left till the end of the book, but are introduced as they are needed, in 
connection with etymological parsing. Thus is avoided the absurdity (inevitable in all books 
that keep back the Rules of Syntax) of requiring a pupil to give the case of nouns in instances 
in which he can have no possible clue to it. 
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Tae Marrer is divided into Lessons of convenient length, followed, in every case, by a practical Ex- 
ercise, which immediately applies, in every variety of way, the principles just learned. This 
gives an opportunity for a great amount of Exercise — of lively interest to the pupil, and direct 
practical utility-—not only in parsing and false syntax, but also, under etymology, on the 
forms of words, etc. 


A brigr and rational method of analyzing sentences is presented, not encumbered by technical terms, 
not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring labor on his part to make it available. 


Dirricutties are boldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non-committalism. A Lesson is ex- 
pressly devoted to the explanation of perplexing constructions. 

Tn minor particulars, it is claimed that this book will be found to contain many improvements. 
All these cannot be specified here. Suffice it to say that it is believed to possess superior merit, es- 
pecially in its drawing clear lines for distinguishing the several parts of speech; in its ignoring the 
neuter gender, an absurdity engrafted on English Grammar from the classical languages; in its treat- 
ment of the comparison of adjectives; in its lucid and comprehensive exposition of auxiliaries and 
practical directions and Exercises for’ teaching their proper use; in its introduction of need as an 
auxiliary of the present potential; andin its peculiar terseness and perspicuity of style. The book 
aims, to educate, in the true sense of that word — to draw out the pupils powers of thought — to make 
his mastery of language intelligent and not mechanical, and to render Grammar as attractive a study 
as it has heretofore been repulsive. 


Single Copies, for examination, sent at half price. 
Sept. °62. 








IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 
HAVE sUST PUBLISHED: 


I. A Series of School and Family 
Charts: Twenty-two in number; designed 
for a course of Elementary Instruction Jn 
Schools and Families. By Marcivs WILLSON 
and N. A. Cauxnys. 


| 


| 


thing, but the system on which Nature imparts 
instruction, ana on which all science has been 
built up in the progress of the race; and that it is 
in the schoolroom chiefly, and in primary educa- 
tion most strikingly, that we have departed from 


These splendid Charts, 22 in number, size of | its principles. As illustrative of the manner in 


each about 22 by 30 inches, and containing more which science is 
| as in the series 


than 600 colored illustrations, will be furnished 
either separately or in full sets, either mounted or 
in sheets, and also, for family use, in Atlas form. 
When mounted, two are onacard. They are sent 
by mall, in sheets, at the prices named. 

The first six, which are Reading Charts; 7th, 
Elementary Sounds; 8th, Phonic Spelling; 9th, 


pularized in this work, as well 
Readers by the same author, we 
would call attention to the cantee which treats of 
Colors — their manifold tints, shades, and hues — 
their combinations, proportions, complementaries 


| —and their harmonies in nature, dress, paintings, 


Writing; 10th, Drawing and Perspective; 11th, | 


Lines and Measures; 12th, Forms and Solids, {n 

No. 18, containing 35 Familiar Colors (and ac- 
ss by 70 Hand Color-Cards), in sheets, 90 
cents. 


ete. Our schools, at least, will no longer have an 
excuse for remaining ignorant upon a subject 
which addresses itself with so much interest to our 


| constant, every day observation. It is the common 
sheets, 25 cents each. Mounted, 60 cents per card. | things of life,so many of which “ science” has 


} 


appropriated to herself and disguised under a for- 
bidding nomenclature — the miracles of wisdom, 


No. 14, Chromatic Scale of Colors, in | goodness, and design everywhere aroand us — the 


sheets, 60 cents. The two Color Charts, with Hand very things that appeal to our sympathies and in- 
| teresta —that we have hitherto too mach neg- 


Oolor-Cards, mounted, $1.80. 

Nos. 15 and 16, Quadrupeds; 17, Birds; 18, 
Reptiles and Fishes; and 19, 20, 21, and 22, Plants, 
ey cents each, in sheets; mounted, 90 cents per 


Price of the entire set, in sheets, $7.00; mount- 
ed, $9.00; Atlas form, $11.00. 


Ul. A Manual of Instruction in Ob- 


| 





| 


ct Lessons, adapted to the use of the | 


School and Family Charts, and other Aids in 
Teaching. By Marcivs Witson. Price $1.00. 
These truly splendid charts, 22 in number, size 
of each about by 30 inches, and containing 
more than six hundred colored illustrations, are 
a long step in advance — in attractiveness at least, 
and ap nt utility — ofany previous school-room 
aids which have fallen under our notice. There 
are six charts of illustrated Reading Lessons for 
the little ones, with type large enough to be easily 
read thirty feet distant; a chart of Elementary 
Sounds, of Phonic Spelling, of Writing, Drawing, 
and Perspective, Lines and Measures, Forms and 
Solids; two beautiful charts of Colors —worth, 
alone, to the young ladies in our female semina- 
ries, the price of the whole set; and colored charts 
of Quadrupeds, of Birds, of Reptiles, and Fishes; 
and four charts of Plants, to illustrate the Forms, 
Classification, and Uses of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Although a seemingly wide range of studies is here 
presented for childhood, yet, by the aid of the ac- 
companying Manual, the whole is adapted to a 
» practical, and interesting course of familiar, 
elementary, schoolroom, or family instruction. 
The Manual, by Mr. Willson, is not only an expo- 
sition of the principles on which the Development 
system, or system of ‘‘ Object Teaching,” as it is 
generally called —is based, but it contains the di- 
rections and the information which are required 
by the teacher to enable him to use the charts to 
advantage, and to adapt the system itself, with all 
available aids from natural objects, to the practi- 
cal duties of the schoolroom. Those who suppose 
that the system here developed consists merely of 
oral instructions about ‘‘common things,” and 
hence is defective as a means of discipline, will 
learn from this work that its tendencies are the 
very opposite of the “ pouring in’ method, and 
that it claims so to educate — “ develop — the 
perceptive faculties of childhood, as'to combine 
the most extended and thorough mental culture 
with the readiest acquisition of knowledge. The 
author further shows this system of teaching by 
the aid of the “‘ objects *’ themselves to be no new 





lected in our systems of education. 





From Wa. H. Wetts, Esq., Supt. of Public Schools 
of Chicago, Oct. 4, 1862. 

I have read your “ Manual of Instruction in 
Object Lessons’? with more than ordinary care, 
and with more than ordinary satisfaction. It is 
admirably suited to the object for which it has 
been prepared, and furnishes more substantial aid 
to teachers in arranging and filling out a system- 
atic course of object lessons, than any other work 
that has yet been issued. 


From Hon. 8. 8. Ranpatt, Supt. of Public In- 
struction, New York City, Oct. 8, 1862. 


TI have carefully examined your admirable series 
of ** School and Family Charts,” and the ‘* Manu- 
al of Instruction in Object Lessons,” and highly 
approve of their design and execution. They will 
form a very desirable addition to the text books 
and charts for our Primary Departments and 
Schools, and will, I trust, be adopted by the 
Board, and extensively used by the teachers. 


Extract of a Letter from Daniet Hoven, Prin. of 
First District Public School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oct. 6, 1862. 


Soon after the opening of our schools I placed 
the Cleveland Cards, M‘Guffey’s Charts, and your 
‘School and Family Charts,” in the hands of 
three teachers, who had large classes of children 
—more than sixty in each — not yet in books. To 
the best class I gave the Cleveland Cards, and to 
the poorest yours. Of course I did not have your 
“Manual,” designed to accompany the Charts, 
and could not know your method. . . , But with 
your Charts, the children were taught, and they 
learned to name, all of the sixty words on Chart 
No. 1, to spell them, and to count them, in the 
short space of two weeks, ... . 

We will now, having your Manual, change our 
method more in accordance with your directions. 
But your whole plan is excellent, and you will 
never know the amount of good you have done for 
the many teachers who are anxious to teach right, 
but do not know how. Your plan of Oral Com- 
position, as taught in connection with the Charts, 
is, in my opinion, the correct one, and is worth 
more to the true teacher than all the works on 
‘* Composition Writing ” that have been published. 


| The Reading Charts | consider as nearly perfect as 


books or charts can be made. 


{>> For a full description of Willson’s Readers, School and Family Charts, Object Lessons, etc., 


ste Educational BULLETIN, which may be obtained gratuitously on application to HARPER & 


Bros. 


































































GREENLEAF’S 


New Elementary Algebra: 


AN EASY ANALYTIC COURSE 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


COMBINING THE 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS, PROGRESSIVELY DEVEL- 
OPED AND SIMPLIFIED. 





Tas book is not a revised edition of the “ TREATISE,” a work which has largely 
shared public favor, but entirely a NEW WORK, of a more elementary character ; 
simple and easy, yet comprehensive, and designed to meet the growing wants of 
classes in Common Schools, which finish arithmetic at a comparative early age. 

The subject has been treated analytically throughout, and every effort has been 
made to combine logical clearness and exhaustive thoroughness with terseness and 
elegant conciseness. 

Discussion OF PROBLEMS, RATIONALIZATION, RapIcAL Equations, and seve- 
ral other topics, have been included, to give completeness to the book, but all 
treated in a manner to be readily comprehended by beginners. 

In short, no labor or expense has been spared to make this work the BEST of its 
kind ever published in any country. 

The completion of GREENLEAF’s SERIES now, by the addition of the New ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA, offers an inducement, it is believed, for a systematic effort to 
bring about in States an entire uniformity, both in Common Schools and Acade- 
mies, upon 


GREENLEAF’S WELL-TRIED BOOKS, 


which, as has been truly said, by a distinguished Professor of Mathematics, 
“IN POPULARITY HAVE NO PARALLEL IN EITHER HEMISPHERE.” 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


will be published in September, 1862. Specimen copies will be furnished to 
Teachers and Committees, on application to the Publishers. 12mo, 324 pp. 


{ Wait and get the Latest and Best! 
GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATIONAL STANDARD, 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 


Dozen prices. 
New Primary Arithmetic, exchanged for the old book OMB. vcccocsece ces $0.06 .09 
Intellectual Arithmetic, © HF cee eee eevee 10 14 
Common School Arithmetic, “ * Pow EA iiniee bee weavers 25 37 
National Arithmetic, oh se . Soea Tree eee 40 -56 
Treatise on Algebra, % se eet ee 40 60 
New enaner Algebra, <2 = Fc Sevaerdeereces 3 56 
Geometry and Trigonometry, “ “ eee ivekeseseeves 60 1.00 


fe All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 


i ia ae Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
pt. 62. — tf. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
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For the use of Public and Private Schools and Normal Classes, 
Containing a Graduated Course of 


OBJECT LESSONS, 


For Training the senses and Developing the faculties of Children, 
BY E. A. SHELDON, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y. 
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ASSISTED BY 


M. JONES and PROF. H. KRUSI. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


124 Grand Street,.....New York. 


Ee” Copies sent per mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, $1.25. 
Nov. °62.— 2m. 
















GENERAL COMMISSION AGENCY. 
B. W. WILLIAMS, 


GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 


No. 141 Washington Street, (up Stairs,) Boston. 











NEW AND USEFUL INVENTIONS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Tue undersigned is confident that he has facilities for introducing all kinds of usefal inventions 
which few other persons possess. Parties who may have any articles that they deem of great practical 
utility, whether cheap or expensive, are requested to call on the subscriber, or send to him by mail. 
He will receive articles on consignment, or will, for a small consideration, introduce them through 
the press and otherwise, to the public. Seventeen years connection with the daily and weekly press, 
has given him perfect knowledge of this business. 

Parties, including patentees and others, who have any kind of goods to sell, are invited to call, or 
correspond by letter. 

He has now for sale a large lot of ** Soldiers’ Work Cases,’’ which are the cheapest and most 
compact of any ever yet offered to the public. Soldiers are required to carry as little as possible with 
them, and this Case, with 200 yds. linen thread, 100 yds. of yarn, a large assortment of needles, pins, 
buttons, cotton, thimble, ete ,— weighs only 8 ounces, and measures only six by two inches. The 
retail price is 87} cts. Liberal discount made to dealers 

He has also forsale a ** Parlor Microscope,” which is one of the most instructive and enter- 
taining things for a family that could be purchased. The circulation of the blood in a frog’s leg, and 
all sorts of curious, infinitesimal things are magnified immensely, so as to be distinctly seen. It has 
wonderful power. Price $2.00, Every family should have one. 


B. W. WILLIAMS, 141 Washington St., (up stairs.) 






























Mr. Wiutams refers to— Palmers & Bachelders, C. C. Barry, City Bank, Alpheus Hardy, W. H. 
ag comet M. Dexter, James M. Beebe, Rev. A. L. Stone, "Twombly & Lamson, Jacob Sleeper. 
ov 























“AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.” 


; (ESTABLISHED LIV 1858.) 


A BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION, 


For SCHOOL OFFICERS, PRINCIPALS, and HEADS OF FAMILIES who wish to employ 
well-qualified TEAOHE 3 

For TEAOHERS who seek suitable appointments ; 

For giving PARENTS and nay eet Fa ee of GOOD SCHOOLS ; 

For selling and renting SOHOOL PxOPERTIES ; 

For onuiviag Seochese and School Officers with School Books, Globes, Maps, Charts, Dia- 

rams, losophica! and Chemical Apparatus, Black-Boards, Crayons, Liquid-Slating, 
hool Furniture, Pianos, Sheet Music, Stationery, Artists’ Materials —in short, wit 

every possible kind of School Merchandise, at large discounts from regular rates, 





From an Address by Rev. Samuel Lockwood, before a Teachers’ Association, October, 1860. 


‘ Perhaps the most remarkable exponent of what method may accomplish, is that system of Ed- 

: ucational Tactics as conducted and developed by the ‘American Scuoot Institute.’ Here is a set of 

: gentlemen who keep themselves posted on the entire educational wants of the whole country. Every 

2 department of education, high or low, comes within their plan. The apparatus, the literature, the 

i wants and resources of education, are tabled, as in a BurgEav or EpucaTionat Sraristics. 

j ** And now mark the value of such knowledge. In a time consideration, what saving! Instead 
of schools being closed, or suffered to decline until the right man turns up, one is provided whose 
calibre is known. ‘ The right man in the right place.’ 

“ The loss of time, misdirection of talent, imposition by unprofessional charlatanry, each in itself 
no small misfortune to patron or pupil, are happily avoided.” 





(c~ Persons making inquiries by mail, should inclose stamps for answers. Circulars giving 
detaus sent when applied for. 


G. 8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, Agents for Schools and Teachers, 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
Aug. 62. — dt. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tue Schools at Framingham and Salem are designed for the education of Female Teachers; those 
at Bridgewater and Westfield, for the education of Teachers of both sexes. Tuition is free to those 






















who intend to teach in the public schools of Massachusetts, wherever they may have previously resi- 
ded; and, if needed, pecuniary aid is also given to pupils from Massachusetts. The text-books requir- 
ed are mostly furnished from the libraries of the Schools. 





The Terms Commence, in each School, as follows: 
AT SALEM, 
j On the last Wednesday of February, and first Wednesday of September. 
i AT FRAMINGHAM, 
} On the first Wednesday of March, and September. 
AT BRIDGEWATER, 
On the second Wednesday of March and third Wednesday of September. 


AT WESTFIELD, 
On the fourth Wednesday of March and September. 





Candidates for Admission are examined on the first day of each Term; except at Framingham, 
where the examination takes place on the day preceding, For Circulars, or further information, 
apply to the Principals of the several schools. 

Feb. 61. 
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600,000 Male and Female Agents 


TO SELL 


LLOYD'S NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY COLORED 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 


CANADAS AND NEW BRUNSWICK, 


From recent surveys, completed Aug. 10, 1862; cost &20,000 to engrave it and one year’s time. 

Superior to any $10 map ever made by Colton or Mitchell, and sells at the low price of fifty cents ; 
370,000 names are engraved on this map. 

It is not only a County Map, but it is also a 


COUNTY AND RAILROAD MAP 


of the United States and Canadas combined in one, giving 
EVERY RAILROAD STATION 


and distances between. 


Guarantee any woman or man $3 to $5 per day, and will take back all maps that cannot be sold 
and refand the money. 

Send for $1 worth to try. 

Printed instructions how to canvass well, furnished all our agents. 


Wantev — Wholesale Agents for our Maps in every State, California, Can- 
ada, England, France, and Cuba. A fortune may be made with a few hundred 
dollars capital. No CoMPErirtion. 


J. T. LLOYD, 


No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


The War Department uses our Map of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, cost $100,000 on 
which is marked Antietam Creek, Sharpsburg, Maryland Heights, Williamsport Ferry, Rhorersville, 
Noland’s Ford, and all others on the Potomac, and every other place in Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, or money refunded. 


LLOYD'S TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 


KENTUCKY, OHIO, INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS, 


is the only authority for Gen. Buell and the War Department. Money refunded to any one finding 
an error in it. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


From the Tribune, August 2. 


“Luorp’s Map or Vinersta, MARYLAND, AND PENNSYLVANIA. — This Map is very large; its cost is 
but 25 cents, and if is the best which can be purchased,” 


LLOYD’S GREAT MAP OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


From Actual Surveys by Capts. Bart and Wm. Bowen, Mississippi River Pilots, of St. Louis, Mo., 
shows every man’s plantation and owner's name from 8t. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico — 1,350 miles — 
every sand-bar, island, town, landing, and all places 20 miles back from the river — colored in coun- 
ties and States. Price $1 in sheets, $2 in pocket form, and $2.50 on linen, with rollers. Ready 
Sept. 20. 


Navy Department, Wasutnoron, Sept. 17, 1862. 
J.T. Liorp — Sir: Send me your Map of the Mississippi River, with price per hundred copies. 
Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, commanding the Mississippi Squadron, is authorized to purchase as 
many as are required for the use of that squadron. 


Oct. 62 Giron Wetizs, Secretary of the Navy. 
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WM. G. SHATTUCK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
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149 FULTON STREET, BOSTON. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 


SCHOOL 
CHAIRS, 


DESKS 





= ——— 


~ OONSTANTLY ON HAND 


ScHoLars’ Desks AND CHAIRS Boston Primary ScHooi 


MADE TO ORDER. CHarrs, 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 





Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise. 
Jan. 60.—tf. 








NOW REBADY! 





SARGENT’S 
Original Dialogues, 


BT EBPES 


SARGENT, 


eHuthor of The Standard Speakers, The Standard Readers, Spetters, 


etc., 





Tas few Original Dialogues that Mr. Sarncext has published having attained a rare popularity, and 
been in extensive demand for School Exhibitions, ete., Mr. 8. has yielded to the repeated so- 
licitations of many of our most eminent teachers in all parts of the country, and 
consented to prepare the new collection which we here announce. It forms 
a handsome large duodecimo of 336 pages, with a fine portrait of the 
author, engraved on steel, and with wood-cuts representing 
appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 


Price 


1.00. 


The usual discount to the Trade. 
i> On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any teacher or pupil. — J] 





Every school-boy and school-girl ought to own | 
& copy. 

“The dialogues are eminently adapted to re- | 
presentation; vivid, full of action, with charac- 
ters well discriminated, and language never bor- 
dering on coarseness."’— National Intelligencer. 


“The best collection of dialogues in the lan- | 
guage. It ought to be introduced into every 
school in the country where elocution is taught.” | 
— N. ¥Y Home Journal. 

** A book worth ete 9 It is written in excel- 
lent style, and calculated to delight all intelligent | 
boys and girls.” — Chicago Democrat. 


_ with the boys. 


| school da 


“Will be a favorite in every academy, high 
school, grammar school, or county school, every- 
where where * boys are boys.’ It is decidedly the 
best collection of dialogues for youthful represent- 
ation that we have ever examined.” — Gardiner, 
( Me.) Home Journal. 


“These dialogues seem to be immensely popular 
The book reached a third edition 
before it had been out ten days.”’— Boston Post. 

“Many a weary search have we had in our 
for just such a book as this.”’ — Man- 
chester, (N. H.) Mirror. 





Sargent’s Standard Readers, Charts, etc. 


The Readers, being newly electrotyped, will present an unworn face. 


Sargent’s Standard Series of Readers is now the leading Series used in the Eastern States, and in 
most of the principal cities of the Union, and comprises five carefully graded Readers, a Primer, and 
two Spelliny books. — 

(7 Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to School Committees and Teachers, who are 
desirous of examining the same, with a view to introduction into schools, on application to the pub- 


lisher. Or they will be sent by mail, prepaid. when the amount of is sent in stamps. The 
postage rates are, on the Fifth Reader, 24 cents; the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; the 
Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 9 cents; Standard Speller, 12 cents; Standard Primer, 6 cents; 
Smaller Standard Speller, 6 cents. 

“The New Lithographed Edition of Sargent’s Standard School Charts (to as A Sargent’s 
Standard Readers) is now ready. The Charts are six in number, and each Chart is 22 by 28 inches in 
dimensions. The charts may be had either on six single sheets, as they come from the stone, or 
mounted on three large cards with a chart on each side. In sheets, these charts may be nailed or 
pasted, on a wall, and renewed at small expense, when defaced. The six lithographed Charts, in 
sheets, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents. Mounted on Cards, they will be furnished at 
$1.50 for the set, or )) centsacard. An explanatory pamphlet goes with them. 


Address : 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 


April, 61. —tf. 13 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAYHEW’S 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M. 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michigan. 


Tuts Work embraces SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, and the 
PHILOSOPHY and MORALS of BUSINESS, which is an entirely new feature in works on Book- 
Keeping. 


A Complete Set of Account Books 


has been carefully prepared to ACCOMPANY THE BOOK-KEEPING, of sufficient size for entering all the 
examples for practice, contained in the book. 


TWELVE PAGES OF ENGRAVED FORMS 


are attached to each set of Blanks, which afford excellent models for imitation, and offer to Students 
peculiar facilities for IMPROVEMENT IN PENMANSHIP, while studying Book-keeping, which, 
when properly taught, is at once attractive as a study, unsurpassed as a means of discipline, and of 
great practical value. It must hence soon become a common branch of study in our public schools. 
The press generally, and Bankers, Business Men, and Teachers throughout the country, give strong 
and cordial indorsements of this work. 

Prices. Book, 60 cents; Set of Blanks, 60 cents. Liberal Discounts to Agent, and the Trade. 
Copies sent by mail, PRE-PAID, on receipt of price. 

Teachers or Committees will be furnished with copies for examination, postage paid, on receipt of 
two-thirds of the price. 


CHASE & NICHOLS, 


43 WASHINGTON STREET..............ccccseeceeeeeee eee BOSTON, 


THE AGE OF FABLE; 


STORIES OF GODS AND HEROES. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 
WITH THIRTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tae object of this book is to teach Mythology not by direct instruction, but by making it a sonrce 
of entertainment to the reader. All will agree that some knowledge of Mythology is necessary ; while 
some will doubt whether it is a subject deserving of serious study. This book aims to harmonize both 
opinions, and to present the subject »m such a way that young people will get a sufficient knowledge 
of it by their voluntary reading in thore hours not occupied by study. At the same time it offers to 


older readers an excursion thivugh the most pleasing paths of literature not unrewarded with profita- 
ble fruits. 





Testimonial from the late President Felton, of Harvard University. 


“The object proposed to himself by the author is an excellent one, and no book hitherto published 
exactly accomplishes it. I am pleased alike with the plan and execution of the work. I think it will 
prove to be not only useful to all readers of ancient and modern classical poetry, but very attractive 
and entertaining in itself. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHASE & NICHOLS, 


423 Washington Street, Boston. 


























COWPERTHWAIT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 
WARREN'S SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Warren’s Primary Geographyy.....+..seeeecceeccccsetccccce sees BO045 
Warren’s Common School Geography, ..+--+..-+-+eeeeeeceeeeeees 1.00 
Warren’s Physical Geography, ...---...0eesccccececeeecceees eee eed 

Revisep Eprrions — Containing Census of 1860 — New Maps — Recent Dis- 
coveries and Political Changes. 


These Geographies, though so recently issued, are already used in nearly all the larger Cities in the 
United States, and are having a rapid introduction into the smaller Cities and Towns. 


GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 








Greene’s Introduction,...... enewsconcecccce eovcccces ce ceecee ceeees O20 
Greene’s English Grammar, (Just Published,)...........+++++++++-0.50 
Greene’s Analysis,....... eccene ee ceccccccceses eocces 0.50 


These books were prepared by Professor Samur, 8. Greens, of Brown University. Their best 
recommendation is the fact that they are in general use as text books in the better class of schools in 
all parts of the United States. 


COLBURN'S NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


The Child’s Arithmetic,............sseeeeeeeeceees ccccccccccccceesOolS 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic,..-.-....-+...-.- seceeecceeseeesOeeO 
Colburn’s Common School Arithmetic, ...--- ee eeeeeeeere renee es QO 


Colburn’s Arithmetic and its Applications,...-......++++.--- +++-0.75 


These works are eminently practical, and have received the warm approval of all those teachers 
who have made themselves acquainted with their merits. 





Leach’s Complete Speller,.........-+++- asenecess sccecsesccsvcese -0.25 


All the difficulties in orthography are so arranged and classified in this manual, that they may be 
easily overcome by the pupil. 





Berard’s United States History,....... doe seeclcdcc odesscns eeeeee+ 0,50 


This little manual is very differently arranged from the school histories in common use, and the 
attractive and pleasant style in which it is written, cannot fail to interest and instruct the learner. 


These Books are new and original treatises in their several departments — not, 
like many school books of the present day, made up almost entirely of clippings 
of other authors. They are acknowledged as STANDARD 
WORE S by all who are acquainted with their merits. They have 
been introduced into many of the best schools in the United States, and are giving 
excellent results wherever used. 

The above named books will be furnished for first introduction at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, so that in many cases it will be even MORE ECONOMI- 
CAL TO INTRODUCE THEM than to continue using inferior works. 

TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICERS intending to make changes in any of 
the above departments, and who wish to get the BEST TEXT BOOKS, are re- 
quested to examine these and compare them with contemporary publications. 

Copies will be sent by mail on receipt of one-third the annexed prices, to prepay 
postage, or they will be furnished free of expense on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 


DEXTER 8. STONE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agent for Introduction, — Office at Cyrus G, Cooke’s Bookstore, 
September, 1862. 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN BOOK MATTERS ! 


Any City or Town In THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, NOW USING IN 
THEIR Scuoots HILLARD’S SERIES OF READERS, or WORCES- 
TER’S SPELLER, AND THOSE INTERESTED IN EpucaTIONAL MATTERS, 
DESIRING ECONOMY IN THEIR EXPENDITURES, BESIDES ADOPTING A SERIES 
OF TEXT-BOOKS, NOW IN USE IN TWO-THIRDS OF ALL New ENGLAND 
SCHOOLS, WILL BE FURNISHED WITH TOWN anp HOLBROOK’S PRO- 
GRESSIVE SERIES, FREE OF EXPENSE, iN eExcHANGE FOR COR- 
RESPONDING NUMBERS OF HILLARD’s OR WorCESTER’s SERIES. ALL 
COPIES NOW IN THE HANDS OF PUPILS, TEACHERS, OR MERCHANTS, IN- 
CLUDED. 








HILLARD’S SERIES OF READERS, and WORCESTER’S SPELLER, (corresponding numbers,) 
contain a LESS number of pages than the PROGRESSIVE SERIES, and the retail and wholesale 
prices of the former are HIGHER, even in the corresponding numbers referred to. 


In order to use Hillard’s Series it is necessary to employ TWO EXTRA books, not found necessary 
in the adoption of the Progressive Series. 


Comparative Size and Cost of both Series. 


Pages. Net Price. 





Progressive mh Reader, 


er, 
Speller and Definer, 
Total number of pages, 1744 


The Progressive Series has also a “‘ SPEAKER,” which book may be used in place of the Fifth 
Reader, if desired; the former contains more elocutionary matter and the latter more elementary ex- 
ercises. Either book is intended for the “first class,’’ and the net wholesale price to the trade is the 
same. 


Hillard’s First Class Reader, 
Second ‘ 
Third 66 é 
Third Primary, 
Second ‘* 
First 66 
Worcester’s Speller, 


Total number of pages, $2.17¢ 


{> Total number of words in Worcester’s Speller, 8286. Retail price, 25c. 
I~ “ =“ & & & Progressive “ 13911. “ “ 13¢, 


Net Price. Retail Price. 





If to the above, we add the expense of Hillard’s Fourth Class Reader, costing 28c. net, and sold to 
the child at 42c., and also add the additional cost of Worcester’s Primary Speller, —10c. net, and re- 
tailed at 12}c. to 13c.,— we rvcrEAsE the outlay, at the lowest figures, to 544c.,— making a difference 
in the two series, in favor of adopting the Progressive Text-books, of 88} cents on each set of 
books used. 

We have called attention to the merits of the two series, in cireular form, copies of which we shall 
be pleased to send, by mail, on application to 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH, 
July, "62. No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 











COMPLETE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP. 


Beevised, and Greatly Improved, September, 1862. 





PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
COMBINED SYSTEM OF RAPID PENMANSHIP. 


THE MOST COMPLETE, SYSTEMATIC, AND BEST SYSTEM VER PUBLISHED. 











Tae history of this series of Copy-Booxs is unprecedented in the annals of chirography, and its 
wonderful success is only to be accounted for by its unequalled merit and its peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of our Schools. 

Its publication has done more than all others for the advancement of this important branch of 
education, having been the means of awakening an interest in the subject never before felt. The 
novel features of the sytem at once attracted the attention of teachers, and commended it to the use 
of those desirous of advancing their pupils in this elegant art. The authors of this system, being all 
practical teachers, devoted to their profession, _— from time to time, improved the series by incor- 
porating into it the results acquired by many y > experience; and have thus, with the assistance 
of the publishers, who have spared neither labor nor expense, been enabled to present the public with 
the most valuable and popular series of Copy-Books ever published. 

The statistics of Schools show that no series of Copy-Books, in this or any other country, is so 
largely in use as Payson, Dunton & Scripyer's Penmanship, it having been extensively introduced 
in all the States, from Marve to CaLtrornia, and in the Barrish Provinces. 

From its universal introduction into our best Schools, and from its use and recommendation by 
the most competent teachers throughout our country, the publishers feel justified in claiming it to 
be the National System. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS SERIES, 


Tux Revision of several of the numbers every year. 

THe BEAUTIFUL FINISH AND EASY APPEARANCE of the copies, being most perfeet fac-similes of the 
authors’ writing, representing a practical style of Penmanship. 

Sumpciciry, as it gives the most natural and the most practical forms of letters. 

Tue Rapripity with which it can be written. 

THE GREAT BEAUTY, rendering the study of letters interesting to all. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ARRANGEMENT Of the copies, the PRINCIPLES being developed in logical order, and the 
LETTERS explained by such gradual steps, that the learner cannot fail to master them as they are 
taken up. 

THE Soewener AND SUPERIOR QUALITY of paper, which is made expressly for these books, by the best 
manufacturers, of uniform weight, and of the best stock, equal in all respects to that used in the 
manufacture of the best Congress Letter. 

Irs COMPLETENESS—being the most full, complete, systematic, and comprehensive series ever 
issued — comprising, — 

1. Twetve Copy-Books, which include a regularly-graded system of instruction, commencing with 
the simplest principles and closing with a most beautifully finished hand. The various books contain 
a handwriting for gentlemen, one for ladies, with an ornamental book adapted to both, and also a 
book of Mercantile Forms. 

2. A Sysrem or Ostique Lives, for teaching the pupil the proper slope in writing. 

8. A MANUAL FoR TeacHeRs; containing a full statement of Parson, Dunton & Scripyer’s cele- 
brated Method of Teaching: including Class-drill, Writing in Concert, Criticism and Correction of 
Errors, Hints towards Awakening Interest, etc. Together with a complete Analysis and Synthesis of 
Script Letters, as developed in their series of Writing-Books. 12mo. 

4. A System oF Book-KeepinG, adapted to Parson, Dunron & Scrmnen’s Combined System of 
Penmanship, in which the Day-book, Journal, and Ledger are presented in written form. By L. B. 
Hanarorp, A. M., and J. W. Payson, Principals of the Boston Mercantile Academy. In three 
books: —1. Single Entry, for Common Schools. 2. Double and Single Entry, for High Schools. 
8. Academic Edition. 


*,* Teachers unacquainted with the Copy-Books are requested to send for specimens. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pustisuers, , 


117 Washington Street, Boston, 
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(= Crossy & Nicnots publish some of the best and most popular School Books now in use. 
Descriptive Catalogues of which, with recommendations, will be sent if applied for. 


Oct. *62. 
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REVIEW OF 


ADAMSS IMPROVED ARTPHMETIC. 


By W. H. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


OF NEWPORT, N. H. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 
- ws » eal erene Sr a i etaelatioe 
Cotiins & Brorner, Pusiisuers, 


&? Warren Street, New York. 


REVIEW. 


ADAMS'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC, in which are combined the Analytic and Syntheti 
Methods of Teaching. Rewritten ina style much condensed, with the addition of new and 
interesting matter. Designed for the use of Schools and Academies. By Dante. Apams, 
M. D.. Author of the Scholar's Arithmetic, Adams's New Arithmetic, etc. New York: Co! 


lins & Brother, No. 82 Warren Street, 1862. pp. 280. Price 45 cents. 


(The Publishers will mail copies to teachers for examination on receipt ef YA cents.) 
Sixty years ago, Daniel Adams published his Scholar's Arithmetic. At that time, Text Bool 

on the subject of Arithmetic, as well as upon the other sciences taught in the Schools, were 
rare, when compared with the unlicenced profusion, which now pours over the country its flood of 
new books. There were some excellent practical treatises upon the subject, at the head of which 
in this country, probably stood the work of Nicholas Pike, (1786,) the mastery of which, wa- 
for a long time, considered the acme of Arithmetical scholarship. But such books were rarely 
found in Common Schools, excepting in the hands of Teachers. Scholars supplied themselves 
with manuscript folios, and were taught rules of Arithmetic mechanically by repeating them after 
the teacher, or by copying them at the heads of the pages in their folios. Under these heads, in 
their appropriate places, were penned the solution of problems, examples, and * sums,” with 
some important notes and instructions, all given out by the teacher from the mysterious book, of 
which, he was the sole possessor. These manuscript ‘*sum books,” as they were called, can 
be frequently found, at this day, in the rubbish of the garret or back-chamber, and they often 
exhibit a wonderful skill and expertness in penmanship, ** both plain and ornamental.” as well 
as great accuracy in the mysterious “art of making calculations by means of numbers.” Youth 
amuse themselves over these curiosities and laugh at what theycall the backwardness of their 
grandmothers and grandfathers, when they might themselves well be proud, could they give as 
accurate a solution, or write as fair a copy-hand, as is displayed in the old manuscript sum 
books of their ancestors. 
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REVIEW OF 





The Scholar's Arithmetic was designed not only to supercede the folio Sum-book, but also to 
place in the hands of the pupil a book containing his list of examples, and the rules necessary 
for their solution, Under each subject or topic, blank spaces were left, whereon the scholar 
could write his solutions, which it was then deemed necessary to preserve as specimens of accu 
rate calculation and improvement in penmanship, 

This book came rapidly into favor, and though other works were, from time to time, imsued, it 
maintained a substantial foothold in New England Schools for over twenty-tive years, But the 
growing demands ofan age rife with new and improved modes of instruction, called for something 
more complete on this subject than the Scholar's Arithmetic afforded, There were but few 
analytical explanations. Arbitrary rules were given, but the reasoning from which they wer 
deduced, was generally wanting, Such rules in any science are only Mormela expressed in 
languayre, and, as mechanical instruments forthe solution of questions are valuable, But a 
full understanding of the subject requires, that the processes should be given, of which thes: 
formule are only the final steps. These processes, which constitute the foundation and fram: 
work of any science, can never be omitted from any complete treatise thereon, Rules isolated 
from the analytical processes, by means of which they are deduced, can be learned by the opera 
tion of the memory, but are soon forgotten, or, at least, not readily recalled, unless there he 
present the connecting link between the rule and the process, the pathway of reasoning from 
principle to conclusion, over which the mind can travel with ready and contident steps, 

To meet this want now so palpably felt, in School arithmetics, the Author of the Scholar's Arith 
metic in 1827, did something more than revise his work. He, in fact, issued a work almort 
entirely new in material, and in plan, quite so. Adams's New Arithmetic combined the analytic 
with the synthetic mode of operating by numbers, the first successful attempt of the kind, it is 
believed, which was made in this country. Other Text-Books on the subject of arithmetic of 
great value and merit, and more or less in use, followed, some wholly on the synthetic method, 
and some on the analytic. But the new Arithmetic of Adams took the lead in giving the scholar 
a complete analytical process, from which, if carefully studied, he could see, at a glance, the 
reason of every portion ofa rule. Rules thus were bereft of their arbitrary and mystic character, 
and every example or problem became an illustration, not of a rv/e merely, but of a principle in 
science, 

The New Arithmetic displaced the Scholar's or Old Arithmetic, and immediately took a high 
stand in our schools, and in the estimation of educators generally. This book was revised in 
in 1848, when many important additions and improvements were made in the work. In the 
arrangement of subjects an advantage was gained by placing fractions before compound num 
bers, and the analytical discussion of topics was enlarged, and in many instances, made clearer 
But this work as then revised, did not altogether satisfy the Author; although it compared fa 
orably with other Text-Books on the subject of Arithmetic, yet there were some glaring defects, 
which to make the work a true and enduring standard authority, needed a remedy. 

About four years ago, Mr. Joseph Perry of Keene, N. H., a personal friend of the Author, and 
one of the most eminent mathematicians of the country, made a thorough review of the subject 
of * Interest upon notes with indorsements,” as treated by Mr. Adams, and submitted his com 
ments on the subject to him. The Author saw at once the importance of the sugyestions made 
by Mr. Perry, and although burdened with the great age of eighty-five years, he undertook a 
revision of his whole work. Knowing that, at this period of his life, he could not with any cer 
tainty of success, set out upon the executing of such a work alone, he availed himself of the val 
uable services of his friend, Mr. Perry, and after three or four years, the result of their combined 
labors is given to the world in the form and under the style of Adams's Improved Arithmetic. 

The Improved Arithmetic is adapted to the wants of all grades of pupils, while it is free from 
the intricacies and technicalities, which usually characterize purely scientific works, it is never 
theless sufficiently critical and comprehensive to satisfy the earnest and sincere inquirer for 
scientific truth. In the arrangement of its subject, it follows a natural and logical order. The 
rules belonging to one subject are not anticipated in the operations in another subject, but are 
reached by a simple and regular progress from the plainest statements of the simplest truths up 
throuch various grades to the higher planes of arithmetical calculation. In the older works on 
Arithmetic. and in many of the recent publications, the subject of Fractions has followed, rather 
than preceded Compound Numbers. As a consequence the young learner, has been annoved 
and perplexed by the constant appearance of Fractions in all his operations upon Compound 
Numbers. The Teacher is compelled to turn aside from his natural path of instruction, and from 
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necessity, make a brief and only partial explanation. The pupil, unless possessed of a 
apecial bias for arithmetical studies, becomes confused and discouraged, and by the time Frac- 
tions are reached in order, he has set them down aa his enemies. 

This difficulty was remedied in part by Dr. Adams, in his previous revision, by placing Frac- 
tions immediately after Simple Numbers. The Improved Arithmetic retains this order, and has 
completed the plan of arrangement by bringing Duodecimals into close proximity with Fractions. 
By such an arrangement, the whole consideration of Simple Numbers, whether viewed as. in- 
tegers or fractionally, decimally, or duodecimally, is limited to one view, while the discussion of 
Compound Numbers can be materially extended by the application of principles already devel- 
oped and explained. 

The definitions are brief, comprehensive, and to the point. Definitions being the founda- 
tion stones of any science, should be simple in terms, and accurate to the last degree of precision. 
How nearly this test is attained in the Improved Arithmetic, can best be shown by one or two 
illustrations. ‘Take the following : 

NumBer.—(/mp. Ar.)—‘*An expression for one or more.” 

( Webster.) —*A unit considered in reference to other units. 2.—An assemblage of two or more 
units.” 

Several Arithmetics in use give this definition : 

“An expression of quantity representing a unit or collection of units.” 

A moment's reflection will show the superiority of the first definition above given, both in 
brevity and precision as well as in simplicity of terms. Take another :— 

Appition.—(/mp. Ar.)—* The putting together of two or more numbers so as to make them 
one whole or total number.” 

( Webster).—** The uniting of two or more numbers into one sum.” 


(Other Arithmetics.)—* The process of finding the sum of two or more numbers.” 


. 


The objection here in the last two examples, is the use of the word ‘* sum,” which, as used in 
arithmetic, is purely technical and scientific, and its employment in a definition, when the term 
itself has not been explained, is especially objectionable in a book for young learners. 

There are numerous statistical tables in the Improved Arithmetic of exceeding great value. 
For, while the student is disciplining his mental powers by operations upon numbers, he is 
acquiring, if diligent, a large amount of information concerning the population, products, and 
general resources of his country. The table giving measures of capacity in cubic feet and inches, 
and one giving the length of a degree of Longitude at different degrees of Latitude, are not usu- 
ally, ifever, found in School Arithmetics. 

It isa merit of this work, that it retains the method of proof of the fundamental operations 
upon numbers, known as the * proof by 9s." The later editions of several excellent treatives 
upon Arithmetic, and some new works on the subject, have entirely omitted this mode of proof, 
for the reason, it is presumed, that this proof is not an absolute test, inasmuch as an error of 
nine, or some multiple of nine, would not be detected by it. But the mode is so simple, when 
compared with other modes of proof, that it is believed, that the chances of making errors by 
other modes, are greater than the chances of their escaping detection by this mode. The ex- 
planation of this proof by 9s, and the principle on which it is based, are so simple, full and clear, 
that no scholar of average intelligence can fail to understand both the principle and its applica 
tion. It is a matter of congratulation, that Dr. Adams has not discarded this mode of proof. 

The student will find the subject of Fractions much condensed, and, at the same time, some 
improvements and additions of new matter made, which will facilitate his progress through a 
subject that is oftentimes vexatious. A just preference is given to the rule for finding the creat- 
est Common Divisor by means of the prime factors of the numbers, It is stated and explained, 
that Multiplication in Fractions does not always imply increase, and that Division in Fractions, 
may produce increase, or a quotient greater thanjthe dividend. The application of the definition 
ofa reciprocal of a fraction to explain the reason for inverting the divisor in Division of Frac 
tions, is brief and simple, and clears the subject of numerous complications. Ax the reciprocal 
of a number is unity divided by that number, and the reciprocal of a Fraction is the Fraction 
iiverted, that is unity divided by that fraction, it follows, that any number will be divided by the 
fraction by inverting it, and multiplying it by the number of units in the dividend. 
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In Decimal Fractions, a rule for the Division of Decimals is not found in any American autho: 
Make the Decimal places in the dividend and divisor equal, and then proceed as in whole num 
bers. This reduces the denominators of the decimals to a common number, and then one nunx 
rator is divided by the other. The rule is worthy of universal application in all cases of Division 
of Decimals. 

The Multiplication of Decimals is iNustrated by the use of a diagram of small squares, beiny 
such a part of a given large square as the decimal is part of a unit, This mode of illustration 
conveys, through the external senses, a true idea of the relation of Decimal! Fractions to whol: 
numbers. 

The subject of Infinite or Circulating Decimals has been elevated to its proper position in th: 
science of Arithmetic, and analyzed with a thoroughness, which shows a perfect mastery of th: 
subject. A single explanation given in a note to Division of Infinite Decimals, puts the whol 
matter on its trie basis. 

* Infinite Decimals, with the points, lose their character as Decimals, because they drop the 1 
clonal denominator, and wniversadly assume for a denominator as many 9s as there are figures in 
the repetend. A repetend «ith the points always exactly expresses the value of the Commo: 
Fraction, from which itis produced. Without the points, it expresses the approximate valu 
only of the Common Fraction.” 

The distinction here so clearly made between a true or finite decimal, and one that circulate: 
or an infinite decimal, is the true scientific basis for all analysis and operations upon and } 
means of these curious fractions. The discussion of the whole subject is at once complete and 
intelligible, and no one, hereafter, need excuse his ignorance of this branch of Arithmetic, on th: 
score that the text-book does not explain it. 

In Compound Numbers, there are numerous critical and historical notes, comments and table- 
which render the Improved Arithmetic more valuable than any previous edition. A brief but 
complete history of the coinage of the United States and England; the origin and history of 
weights and measures, and the true s/andard distinction between the unit of Troy and Avoirdu 
pois weights ; a clear and well stated account of the various changes, which have, at different 
periods, been made in the Calendar, till its present almost perfect state, and the tables of th: 
capacity of liquid measures, and the length of the degrees of longitude, already alluded to, ar 
among some of the excellent features, which have been engrafted upon the subject of Compound 
Numbers. 

The subject, which perhaps more than any other, has attracted attention among Arithmetician 
and yet has been left in a loose and unfinished state, is that of Interest. The difference in th: 
laws of the several States, and of the United States, and the different modes adopted by judicia 
decisions for computing interest on notes and claims, where partial payments have been macs 
have given rise to no little confusion upon this subject. The Improved Arithmetic correct: 
some important errors, and remedies some defects, which are found in every other text-book © 
the subject of Arithmetic. They give the United States Court Rule for computing interest whe: 
partial payments have been made, and not satisfied with leaving it there, generally add in su! 
stance this comment: 

** This rule is on the principle, that neither interest nor payment shall ever draw interest.” 

A single illustration will show, that nothing could be farther from the truth than such a stat: 


ment. 


A owes B a note of $200, on which is indorsed, four months from date, $100, and the note 
settled in two years from date. Find the amount due. 


.. $4.00 
204.00 
Deduct amount of indorsement and the new principle is........104.00 


Interest on $14 for twenty months is Pitted bu Vakgaewea ee 


Amount due at time of settlement so o¢s¥eanspeeeee By U.8.C. R 


Now this i+ 40 cents more than Simple Interest would give. For, by adding the interest to the 
principal at the end of four months, we use the $4 of interest as principal from that time, and sv 
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this interest does draw interest for twenty months. A very simple case, as only one indorsement 
is given, But when the amount of the note is large, and the indorsements are numerous and 
frequent, the difference in favor of the eredifor, instead of being the small sum of forty cents, 
would be swelled to a size, which would seem of some importance to debtor as well as creditor. 
The rule may be well enough as a matter of settled judicial practice in U. 8. Courts, and in some 
particular State Courts, and arithmeticians do right in giving it. But the error lies in teaching a 
theory, which the rule does not support, in saying, that it gives only pure simple interest. 

This error is corrected in the Improved Arithmetic, and the subject is so explained and illus 
trated, that the matter is set right beyond cavil. 

Another modification of interest on promissory notes, and which most authors pass with a 
single allusion, or without notice at all, arises, when the note or contract is written with interest 
annually, Annual interest is merely simple interest on the several yearly interests from the 
time they accrue till payment. But when, on notes of this kind, partial payments have been 
made, many make the error of computing annual interest up to the time of the first payment, 
then adding add interest that has accrued to that time to the principal, before deducting payment, 
and then proceeding in the same mannerto the next payment. This would be a mixture of 
annual interest, compound interest, and the U. 8. Court Rule. The true way of getting annual 
interest, is to compute it so that the idea of annual interest as given in the definition of it, may 
be practically realized. To do this, the interest must be computed on the principal for a year ; 
or if payments have been made within a year from date, then take the interest to the time of the 
payment, deduct the payment, take interest to the next payment, if within the first year, deduct 
that payment and so on to the end of the first year. These several interests added, will make 
the first year’s interest, on which simple interest may be reckoned to the time of settlement. 
The second, third and any year's interest may be found in the same way, and the sum of these 
yearly reserved interests together with their respective interests added to the principal now 
remaining unpaid, will be the amount due at the time of settlement. This kind of interest is 
fully discussed and illustrated in the Improved Arithmetic, and a rule for computing it given, 
which will cover every case, that can arise on notes or contracts written with interest annually. 
In some of the States, such interest is not allowed by law; in others, as Massachusetts for 
instance, claim must be made for the interest, when it has accrued, otherwise, the creditor i+ 
considered as waiving his claim toit. Butin New Hampshire and Vermont the courts allow 
annual interest, when the note specifies it. It is considered, that simple interest is allowable 
onevery debt, unless otherwise provided for, from the time it is due, till paid. On this principle 
annual interest is given in the last named States. 

It is a matter of regret, that there is not some uniform mode of computing interest amon: 
business men. Different States have adopted different methods; the authors of text-books con- 
dense these methods into a brief space ; half the learners get confused, when they come to study 
so many rules relating to the same subject, and more than half of the other half, when they come 
to do business, think they are at liberty to use the method, which seems to them best: and it 
not unfrequently happens, that their erroneous notions on the subject receive a stunning shock 
by the restraining hand of the law. The best that can be done in school-books on this subject, 
is to see that the principles are ‘rudy stated, and then that rules be given, which shall cover the 
utmost possible number of cases that cam arise. 

The Improved Arithmetic is entitled to the credit of redeeming the old rule for Equation ot 
Payments from adeal of needless criticism, which has been heaped upon it. Nearly all the 
later Arithmetics give the old rude for finding the time for the payment of several debts due at 
(different times, as the basis of all their practical operations, and then assert, that this rule does 
not give the correct time. They set forth a principle in terms, and then turn their own guns 
upon it. Not only do they assert, that this rule is not accurate, but they do not even give one, 
which may be substituted for it. An illustration will best show the principle, on which the rule 
is founded, and the point, which the Arithmetics attempt to criticise. 

A owes $200, payable in one yeer, and $200 payable in three years. At what time may he pay 
the whole in one sum ? 


Now, the rule presumes, that the interest on the sum or sums for the time their payment is 
delayed, should just equal the interest of the sum or sume for the time they are paid before due- 
On this principle, the time for the payment of the whole debt, $400, would be two years. 

But the critical commentators on this rule, say, that the time two years is too long. They assert, 
that the interest of the first sum for the time its payment is delayed, should be equal to the dis 
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count on the second sum for the time it is paid before due, The interest of $200 for one year js 
#12: but the discount of $200 for one year, the time itis paid before due, is only $11.92 455 
They claim, therefore, that the payment should be put at such a time, so that this interest wid 
discount shall exactly balance, that is, at 1,9707 years—1 year, 11 months, 19 days, 

Now, it will not be denied, that, if several debts due at different times, are paid in one sum a 
one time, that time should be such, that the creditor will neither gain nor lose by the operation 
in other words, that at the end of the time, when the last payment becomes due, the creditor tia 
be left on the same footing, that he would be, should payment be made according to the oriyina| 
conditions of the question, Apply this test to the rule, 


By the original conditions the creditor would have 


$W0 paid in two years,..... 2.0.6... cee eee wok ucuner ns $200.00 
BOO HS TWO YORE, . ccc scccctvecensssecs Payy oer e ner vee ca ; 24.00 
$200 paid in three years,.................55. os , rei. 

At the end of three years he has ....... ee ... $424.00 


If the whole is paid in two years as found by the rule, he would have 


ee IE UN s s duu vee cent cnovesevacs<4n0desurauss : $200.00 
i cL cunt cnthhinsboneceseninente Drona dieanisednd aie 12.00 
NN er ee ET ee 
Its use One year,......... sesabikeedtess ¢akuee wal jut dank aees ' 1 sae 

And at the end of three years, he has...................... .. $424.00 


The rule, therefore, is not only free from objection, but is just such a rule, as reason and jus 
tice both require. The error of the critics is, in balancing the discount of the sum, which is paid 
before it becomes due, against the inferest of the sum which is not paid until after due. This 
vives the creditor more than he is entitled to in all cases, and cases could be supposed, in which 
he would receive a large amount over and above his real due. 

The subject of The Rule of Three has received in the Improved Arithmetic not merely anew 
dress, but with much propriety, it may be said, that the body itself of the subject has been made 
anew. The discussion is thorough and complete, the analysis clear, and the rule for the stat: 
ment of questions, brief and pointed. In addition to this general view of the subject, an article 
has been added, entitled ** The Philosophy of the Rule of Three, * This article divests the subject 
of all its complicated and mysterious features, and places all operations under this head on th 
simple basis of fundamental operations in Multiplication and Division. In other words, The Ru! 
of Three is the rule of three numbers, and is simply Multiplication andDivision applied to sing): 
questions. ‘The fact, that the three numbers which are given, form a partial proportion, has lec 
Arithmeticians to adopt it as a convenient instrument, from which a fourth proportional can 
found as an answer to certain questions. Any three numbers, arranged one after another, wi!! 
make the first three terms of a partial proportion, of which the fourth term can be found, } 
dividing the product of the second and third terms by the first. Hence, any question in 
volving Multiplication and Division, and therefore, embracing three numbers, may be brouy 
under The Rule of Three, and those numbers if arranged according to a certain order. wil! 
make a partial proportion, from which the answer may be found, which will always be the fourth 
term of the proportion. 

Questions, in which the price of unity, and the quantity are given to find the price of the 
quantity, belong to The Rule of Three as much as any other. If a bushel of wheat cost two 
dollars, what will five bushels cost’ is only a question of simple Multiplication, and yet we 
make it one of The Rule of Three. Thus—1: 5: : $2: $10—Ans. 

Here, no division is necessary, because the divisor is wnity. Ifthe divisor were greater than 
unity, the question could not any more involve a proportion than it now does, and would b 
merely a question of Multiplication and Division. And here a remark may be made in reference 
to the usual mode of * Stating’ questions in The Rule of Three, which is, to make the number. 
which ie of the same kind as the answer is to be, the third term. But for all the purposes ot 
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an arithmetical calculation, it might as well be made the second term,and the term which is 
usually made second, made the third. For, as the second and third terms are factors of a pro- 
duct, the result will not vary, whichever way we place them, 

If it be objected, that, in considering the numbers a partial proportion, the first and second 
terms make a ratio, which can only be between numbers of the same kind, and so of the third 
and fourth terms, it may be replied, that in performing the necessary operations wpon numbers, 
they are always considered in their ads(ract sense ; and so, a ratio could exist between any two 
of the numbers, whenever one is a divisor. 

Take an illustration. If 4 yards of cloth cost $12 what will 6 yards cost ¥ 

The modern mode of ** stating ** the numbers in terms ofa proportion, is thus :—4 yds. :6 yds. 
$12: $18—Ans. But, when we multiffly 6 by 12, neither yards nor dollars are considered in the 
operation, but merely the abstract numbers themselves. So when we divide by 4. The statement 
may be made in this form with as much logical accuracy :—4 yde. : $12::6 ydse.: $18. Ans 
as before. 

Here, if we consider the terms arranged in this form, in the light of a proportion, the numbers 
are taken abstractly, and a ratio can exist between 4 and 12, and between 6 and 18, as well as in 
the other case, between 4 and 6, and 12and 18, Or, state it in this form: when 4 yards cost $12, 
the cost is represented by three times as many units as the quantity, and $12-4 is a ratio, 
which expresses the price of one yard. Now, the same relation must exist between 6 yards and 
its price as exists between 4 yards and its price, which is $12. And, as this is three times the 
quantity, so the price of 6 yards will be expressed by a number three times as great as itself, or 
by $18: aud $18-6, makes the other ratio. 

This discussion is made here, only to show, that the fact that the three numbers in questions 
of this kind, may be viewed as a partial proportion, is only incidental, and not fundamental, and 
that philosophically considered, such questions are merely questions of Multiplication and Divis- 
ion. The arrangement of the numbers in the form prescribed, is an ingenious, mechanical 
device, though the operation is not always shortened by using it, and not unfrequently the 
reverse happens. 

This whole subject is examined with remarkable thoroughness, perspicuity, and originality in 
the Improved Arithmetic, and no words in an article of this kind can do justice to its merits. 

Some of the features of the Improved Arithmetic of Dr. Adams, which a hasty examination 
of the work has revealed, as the most important, have thus been noticed, Others of greater or 
less importance have no doubt escaped notice. The work is what it was designed to be, not 
merely a technical, scientific compendium of the theories and doctrines concerning numbers, 
but a practical work for the education of the rising generation in the science of Arithmetic, and 
its practical application to the business of life. 

*There are a few errors scattered through the work, but they are, in the main, errors, which 
are inseparable from the first edition of any work of this character. 

When, in a future edition, these shall have been amended, it will be a work eminently worthy 
of its venerable author and his colaborer in the revision, Mr. Perry. In justice to the latter it 
will not be amiss to remark that Infinite Decimals, 68 to 76 inclusive, Simple Interest Rule in 
cases of Partial Payments, 123, Connecticut Court Rule 125, Partial Payments on Notes with 
interest annually, 126, the critical notes upon the subject of Interest, and the revision of Equa- 
tion of Payments are from his pen. Also, the articles upon Direct and Inverse Ratios, 148, 
Compound Ratio, 149, Proportion, 150, Continued and Discrete Proportion, 151.Simple Rule of 
Three, 152, 153, 154, and the Philosophy of the Rule of Three, 156, amendments excepted, are 
the result of his labors. 

Numerous critical and explanatory notes and comments, made by him are also found through- 
out the volume 

it is believed that this book will be cordially received by Teachers and Educators generally. 
It is the last gift of its author, now nearly ninety years of age,to the public. He has been 
before the people as an author on the subject of Arithmetic for more than sixty years, and as he 
retires from the stave of his labors, he may have the sure consciousness, that his work has not 
been in vain. 

APRIL 19, 1862 


* The errors of press referred to, which escaped attention in the firet edition, have been cor- 
rected in the books subeequently published. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From Rey. D. E. Jones, Cotumeus, Onto. 


** [have examined the book for myself more carefully this Spring, and am free to say, that | 
regard it as the most philosophical Arithmetic of which I have any knowledge. Its inductive 
inethod charms me, It is a favorite idea with me and has been for years, that ideas should al 
ways precede their signs, and this method is admirably carried out in your book. Now if the 
teacher understands this mode and sees to it that the upil masters the idea before he begins to 
use the signs, then the scholar will grasp the whole subject inteligently.” 


FROM PETERBOROUGH TRANsGgIPT, N. H. 


‘** It needs no word from our pen to recommend it to the public, for the Arithmetics of Mr. 
Adams have been before them for upwards of sixty years, and have been well tried. It contains 
all the best parts of his previous works, with many additions, and is the best as far as it goes, 
of any ever published.” 

From EXeTer News Letrer, N. H. 


‘** This edition is a decided improvement on the past, which has been extensively used and 
is very highly esteemed for its explanations and illustrations, and is worthy of success in schools 
more than others.” 

From Rev. Exi1as Norton, Exeter, N. H. 

‘IT have taught for many yeurs from your New Arithmetic of 1848, and I rejoice exceeding] 
to see the revised book of 186i. I can truly say that Iam much pleased with it; it is whata text 
book ever ought to be clear, compact ; yet comprehensive. Its rules, and I agree with you, that 
rales are all important, its rules are brief and lucid; its definitions neat and accurate; and its 
examples happily chosen. The subjects of Interest, Exchange, Custom House Business, particu- 
larly the Rule of Three, and Logical Analysis are all admirably treated—indeed I can discover 
— of amaster in every page. Again I thank you for the noble contribution to our school 
iterature.”’ 


From Hon. NATHANIEL JONES, PRES. ORANGE Co. (N. Y.) EDUCATIONAL Society. 


“T have carefully examined Adams's Improved Arithmetic, and, in the inspection of its 
details, its gradations of plan, its simplicity of arrangement and illustrations, have found every 
part worthy of approval, and surpassing any work of the kind with whichI have as yet been 
xequainted.”’ 

From A, J. BURBANK, Esq. Principat or Hien Scuoo., Keene, N. H. 

‘** We have been using your ‘ Improved Arithmetic’ about a year. Its new face was heartily 
creeted by the young arithmeticians, and has proved to be a work far more interesting and 
useful to them than the ‘ Revised.’ The subject matter is more conclusive, and the definitions 
much more concise. We deem it a work of much merit and worthy of the consideration of 
those interested in education.” 


From Mr. Hrram Orcutt, PrincripaL GLENWOopD Laprigs’ SEMINARY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


* Your book is much improved and it was always a good book. I studied your first edition, 
and studied and tanght your ‘ New Arithmetic’ for many years. Very few books extant have 
equal merits.” 


From C, F. P. Bancrorr, PRINCIPAL APPLETON ACADEMY, Mount VERNON, N. H. 


‘*‘ Having examined with considerable care the ‘Improved Arithmetic,’ I wish to express 
my great satisfaction with the work, which seems to me the best work of the kind for our 
schools. Iam happy to see the frequent as how to compute annual interest when partial 
payments have been made so fully answered. I learned Arithmetic from your Revised edition, 
and I shall take great pleasure in using and recommending the Jmproved Arithmetic.” 


From AtpHevs Crosspy, A. M., Principat STATE NORMAL ScHooL, SALEM, Mass. 

**T am greatly obliged to yon for your kindness in sending to mea copy of the new edition 
of your excellent arithmetic, which has done so much through nearly the whole of the present 
century, for the promotion of arithmetical education. lam happy to join my expression with 
that of many others of our indebtedness as a community to your valuable labors continued by a 
gracious Providence through #0 many years.” . 


From W. L. Monte, A. M., Wyatustna Instirure, Pa. 


se Ap the past term I have used your ‘Improved Arithmetic.’ 1 approve of its plan and 
think it well adapted to our common schools and academies.” 


From Derroit, Mic. 
‘**T have examined the ‘Improved Arithmetic’ with much pleasure. The accuracy of the 
definitions, the clearness and felinese of the analysis, the precision of the rules, the extensive 
range of topics embraced, and the rich variety of problems and illustrations introduced into the 
work leave little or nothing in these respects to be desired. Every page bears the impress of 
thoughtful and mature experience, and, published in the eighty-eighth year of the author's life, 
this last work nobly crowns and justifies the sixty years of favor accorded to his Arlthmetics by 
the American public. HENRY CHANEY, 
Principal Detroit High School. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF ADAMS’S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. 








“ Having examined Adams's Improved Arithmetic I concur fully in the recommendation by 
Mr. Chaney.” ELISHA JONES, ; : : 
a : Teacher of Classics, Detroit High School. 


“* T have examined Dr. Adams’s Improved Arithmetic and am greatly pleased with it. Itis 
marked by the same clearness and conciseness of definition as his former works, while the log- 
ical order of subjects is more clearly observed. The subjects of Equation of Payments and In- 
finite Decimals are much more fully discussed than is usual in elementary works. The former 
which has been a vexed question among our arithmeticians for years, the author has succeeded 
in elucidating, and establishes the correctness of the rule in common use. I think the work is 
fully equal to the best of the Arithmetics of the day. I have seen none which I should prefer. 

“ L. G. TARBOX, 

Teacher of Mathematics, Detroit Female Seminary. 


“The work is presented in a neat and attractive form, thoroughly revised and improved. 1 
have been much interested in examining this edition, and believe it surpassed by no work of 
its kind, and can heartily recommend it to the teachers and school committees of our country.” 

a J. PF. PEARL, 
Principal Detroit Female Seminary. 
From Mr. J. 8. CLarLIN, PrincrpaL or Hian ScnooL., MARLBOROUGH, Mass, 

“T have carefully examined it as 1 am much interested in any advance made in that science, 
and I can truly say that I think it quite an advance upon any text-book now in use. Here are 
many new things and many old things simplitied and rearranged that please me. [ shall pass 
it through the hands of the Principal of the Grammar Schools to the Committee and use my in- 
fluence for the adoption of it in those schools. 


, 


From Farmers’ CABINET, AMHERST, N. H. 

“The style is much condensed, and generous additions made under the several topics treat- 
ed upon. Many parts have been carefully explained and fully illustrated which have heretofore 
received but little attention, such as proof by casting out the 4s, coinage, chronology, &c. Rules 
and illustrations are simplified, definitions extended and improved, while examples are un- 
changed, There are not a few original features introduced to give value and interest to the 
work and a zest to the study of numbers. We congratulate the author upon the success of this 
his final effort to renew his long standing influence and usefulness in our school rooms, feeling 
assured that the excellence and beauty of this edition will make it more popular than any of 
its predecessors. We take pleasure in commending it thus early to the attention of all engaged 
in the instruction of youth or direction of our schools. 


From Rey. O. Perkins, WINCHESTER, N. H. 


“J think your work speaks for itself,and I doubt not will haye an extensive sale. It 
certainly deserves it. I shall commend it in this place. 

From B. M. Reynoups, Principat, Lockport, (N. Y.) UNton Scuoon. 

“The arrangement of the subjects meets my approval and the method of questions I highly 
commend, It really adopts the synthetic method, which I think should never be separated from 
the analytic, especially in the study of written arithmetic. The illustrations of the various 
subjects are simple and quite clear. 1 think, too, the work is sufficiently extensive. On the 
whole I like the book and hope it may find a ready and extensive sale. The pleasant associa 
tious of my boyhood are associated with ** Adams,” and his excellencies I think I fully ap 
preciate, 

From N, H., JournNaL oF Epucation, 

‘*The book bears marks of very careful revision, is of a convenient size, and very neat in its 

appearance. We apprehend it will meet with a very general welcome. 
From VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

“This work is based upon the analytic and synthetic methods of teaching. 
methods were first combined by Dr. Adams in 1827.***This his last edition is re-written ina style 
much condensed, carefully revised, and clothed in a neater and better finished dress than hereto 
fore. Dr. Adams may almost be called the Father of Arithmetical science in this country. He 
first introduced the Diagrams for the illustration of the square and cube Roots. The paternity of 
the system of Topical Questioning may be justly attributed to him. Through his new Arithme- 
tic he was our instructor in this science. Knowing well the value of his work to the diligent 
scholar, we hesitate not to recommend it, in its revised form to general use in our schools.” 


These two 





From A. ParisH, PRINCIPAL SPRINGFIELD Hiagu ScHooL, (MAss.) 


“In its new and improved arrangement, under the hand of its venerable and experienced 
author, it will commend itself, with increased interest, to the multitude of New England teach- 
ers, Who have heretofore used it with satisfaction and success. The original and lucid presen- 
tation of the whole subject, in all its applications, to arithmetical calculations, will be worthy 
of critical attention in all cases where teachers and school committees are about to select a text- 
book for schools. I cordially commend it to such for examination and use.” 





From 8. H. Movu.ron, SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 
‘“T have carefully examined the work in conjunction with ateacher of very great experience, 
and we are much pleased with the plan and character of the work. The rules and illustrations 
are most admirable, [have no doubt that it will be fully appreciated by the public.” 
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COLLINS & BROTHER, 
82 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, 





Invite attention to their valuable Publications, among which, are the School and 


College Text Books, noticed below. 
Teachers will be supplied with copies for examination, upon receipt of the retail price, 
by the Publishers. 


HISTORY. 
SCOTT’S MANUAL OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. To which is 
annexed, the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the United 
States, with Questions. Llustrated with Maps. By David B. Scott. 16mo 
Price 42 cents. 

This Manual, prepared by the Principal of one of the leading Grammar Schools 
in New York, has met with great success. It is used as a text-book by the 

Board of Education, and is being introduced throughout the country. 


Quincy, Il. October 2, 1961. 


“| took the book to our last Adams Co. Teachers’ Institute, publicly exhibited and recom 
mended it, and the Institute took formal action in its favor, recommending it to all the schools 
in the Co. as the best introductory History of the U. S. they had seen.” 


D. JENKINS, 
Chairman Kd. Com, Adams Co. Z 


Chester, March 11, 1861 


*T have examined the new edition of ‘ Scott's Manual,” and regard it as an excellent work, 
admirably arranged for district and primary schools. The introduction of maps is a great im- 
provement WILLIAM M. KERR, 


Principal Chester Public School 


“Newburgh, N. Y., March 8, 1861. 


» T have carefully examined * Scott’s United States,’ and deem it admirably adapted to primary 
clasees in public and other schools. Its arrangement is exceedingly judicious, simple, and hap- 
pily designed to attract and stimulate the juvenile mind. The work should be introduced into 
all radimental institutions in the United States.” 

Hon. NATHANIEL JONES. 


President Orange County Educational Association. 


Quincy, Ill, Jan, 3, 1861. 


* Your little book seems to me the best suited to the wants of our Common Schools, and 
indeed our Higher also, of anything I have seen, I shall use the book in my classes as they 
take up the etudy.” WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


Principal of Quincy High School and Collegiate Institute. 


Easton, Pa. Nov. 10, 1360. 


“J have examined it with some care, andcan give it my approbation to accomplish the 
design for which it te intended.” B. F. STERN. 
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Elliot School, Boston, Oct. 6. 1860. 


“T am exceedingly pleased with the plan of the work, and the skillful manner with which 
the plan is executed, It is most admirably adapted to the exercises of the school-room, supply 

ing as it does, a place not occupied by larger works. In fact it comprises all we can expect ow 
pupils to learn in the short time alloted to the study. [think Mr. Scott has done the cause of 
popular education incalculable service in preparing such a manual, and T trust it will, as it de 

serves, be introduced into our schools generally.” Ss. W. MASON, 





Lawre nee, Mass. Cel, 10. 160. 


“The book pleases me very much. For a brief work on the subject, adapted to the wants 
of many of our schools, it is admirable.” WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 


Vew Tlaven, Oct, 17, 1860. 


“T am exceedingly pleased with it. In some respects I think it the best book of United 
States History for Common Schools.”’ HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
Late Principal of Webster School New Haven, Ct. 


PusLic Scnoon No. 10, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1860. 


* There is a conciseness and directness about the answers which at once recommends it to 
the teacher of large experience, Not the least of its valuable points is the order in which the 
subjects are treated ; and the recapitulations at the ends of the chapters, and the general reviews 
are invaluable.” (. TL GILDERSLEAVE. 


Newburgh, N. Y., March, 18, 1861. 
* We have examined with pleasure this admirable little work. We cheerfully commend it to 
the notice of teachers desiring a text-book on the subject of which it treats.” 
CHARLES B. HALSTED, 


Principal Grand Street Public Schoo!l. 


« 
Winisink, N. Y., March 16, 1861 
*T believe it deserving of patronage, as I think it well calculated to answer the purpose for 
which it is intended. H. H. CLARK. 


WHELPLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


WHELPLEY’S COMPEND OF HISTORY. A Compend of History, from 
the earliest times. By Samuel Whelpley, A.M. With corrections, and import- 
ant additions and improvements ; by Rey. Joseph Emerson. 12mo.,2 vols. in 4. 
Price 88 cents. 

This well-known book, maintains its place as a favorite text-book, notwith- 
standing the host of competitors which have sprune up within a few years. The 
style and arrangement will be found to make it interesting to the beginner, as 
well as to those more acquainted with the study. 


MATHEMATICS. 
COFFINS’ CONIC SECTIONS. 


Ct 1FPIN’S ( ONIC SE( TIONS Elements ol Conic Section and Analyti- 
cal Geometry ; by Prot. Coffin, of Lafayette College, Pa.. author of Coftin’s 
Eclipses, &. vo Price $1 

This treatise was prepared by its author, for the instruction of his classes, and 

he has endeavored to render it a: complete as the most thorough works on the 
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subject in use, and also to lighten the labor of the student by simplifying the dem 
onstrations without rendering them less rigid—thus giving him a more clear and 
perfect knowledge of the properties discussed, and at the same time diminishing 
the size of the book. It has been introduced into many Colleges, and received 
most warm recommendations as the extracts below will show : 


Henry AND Emory CoLurar, Va. 


‘We have introduced your superior publication of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, 
by Prof, Coffin, in our course of collegiate study. This year | have the pleasure to teach it, and, 
as far aa my experience extenda, it is by far the best text book on the su ect of which it treats.’ 

GEO, M, EVERHART. 


From Pror. Mason, BeTHaANy CoLLear, Va. 
**Tam happy to say that your book is better adapted to my present wants than any I have 
seen. IT have therefore concluded to adopt it for my next class.’ 


From Pror, SupLeR, DicKENSON CoLLEGR, Pa, 


~ Thave received and read with great pleasure, your Elements of Conic Sections, and can 
~~ hesitate to recommend it as an excellent system, I have adopted it as a text book with 
pleasure,” 


This work has been lately (1858) thoroughly revised, and still holds its place as 
the best text book on the subject. Prof. E. W. Evans writes, (Marietta College, 
May 11,1858.) “This edition will add to the already high reputation of the 
work.” Highly favorable notices have been received from Prof. SNei., Amherst 
College ; Prof. Tartock, Williams College ; and other distinguished gentlemen. 

The Key to Coftin’s Conic Sections is published for teacher's use, Price 50 cents. 


DAY'S MATHEMATICS. 

DAY'S MATHEMATICS. <A course of Mathematics, containing the princi- 
ples of Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration, Navigation, and Surveying, adapted 
to the method of instruction in the American Colleges. By Jeremiah Day, 
D. D., L. L. D., President of Yale College. Svo. Price $2. 


PRESTON’S BOOKKEEPING. 

A TREATISE ON BOOKKEEPING, by Double and Single Entry. To 
which are added a variety of useful forms, and a complete Treatise on Equa- 
tion of Payments. By Lyman Preston. New Stereotyped Edition, revised 
and re-written. Royal 8vo. Price $1 13. 

This excellent work, having been thoroughly revised by its veteran author, is 
now presented in an improved form, still retaining the characteristics for which 
it has been well known—clearness of explanation, perspicuity of style, and accu- 
racy of arrangement. 

Cazenovia, N. Y., July %, 1860. 

‘Having carefully examined the new edition of Preston’s Treatise on Bookkeeping, I take 
pleasure in saying that I consider it by far the best work on the subject now extant, and I cheer- 
fully recommend it to the use of schools, and of all who desire a clear and correct text-book for 


the study of this important branch of education.” 
B. RUSH WENDELL. Late Cashier Madison Co, Bank. 


** We cheerfully concur in the foregoing.” 
E. 8. CAID, Bookkeeper Bank of Cazenovia. 
AARON WHITE, Prof. Mathematics, Oneida Co. Seminary. 


FRoM THE MassaCHUSETTS TEACHER, Oct. 1860. 

“This is a new stereotyped edition of a work which in past years has won merited fame. 
Those who know the book need only to be told that this is the forty sixth edition, revised, im- 
proved and considerably enlarged. To others, who do not knuw it, we can give the assurance, 
that it excels in the treatment of Equation of Payments, and is equal to similar publications, as 
far as quality, arrangement and style are concerned. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 
PROFESSOR OLMSTED’S SERIES. 


OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS. Rudiments of Natural Philosophy and Astron- 
omy, designed for the younger classes in Academies, and for Common Schools. 
By D. Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale Col- 
lege. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Revised and improved edition. 
Large 18mo. Price 56 cents. 


No author of text-books in our country has been more successful than Profes- 
sor OLMSTED. Ilis College Philosophy and College Astronomy are used as class- 
books in a majority of the colleges and higher seminaries in the United States, 
and to some extent in foreign countries ; while his School Philosophy and School 
Astronomy occupy a similar place in the academies and high schools. But, in 
the opinion of many excellent judges, this small work, comprising an outline of 
both Natural Philosophy and Astronomy adapted tothe younger pupils of the 
grammar schools, or the more advanced pupils of common schools, is the most 
successful of all the author’s efforts, comprehending, as it does, a choice selection 
of the most practical truths of these great sciences, unfolded to the learner in a 
style so clear and simple, as to be perfectly intelligible to those who have received 
no more previous preparation than may be found in the common schools of the 
better class. 

This excellent manual has just been revised and enlarged by the author. Sub- 
joined are a few of the many favorable notices received. 


From Michigan Journal of Education, March, 1859. 
“We call attention, with pleasure, to this newly-revised work of a veteran author. Two closely 
related branches of science are here treated in a narrative style, peculiarly adapted to the youth 
ful capacity.” 
From Wisconsin Journal of Education, March, 185%. 
“This is a revised edition of a work which, for twelve years back, has been in use quite exten 
sively in New England and New York. It presents in a simple style, (avoiding, as far as practi 
cable, technical terms,) the most important principles of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and 
seems well adapted to instruct and interest the pupils in our common schools, into which these 
studies ought to be more generally introduced.” 


From Yon. Davip N. Camp, Superinte ndent of Common Schools of the State of Connectiout, 
and Principal of the State Normal School. 
“T have examined the work [revised edition,] with much satisfaction. The selection and 
arrangement of the topics, the beauty of the language, and the illustrations, all commend it as 
being well adapted for the higher classes of our common schools.’ 


From Ante. Parisu, Esq., Principal of the High School, Springfidd, Mass., and 
Member of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

“T have examined the work with considerable care and great satisfaction. | am pretty familiar 
with the text-books prepared for common schools on these subjects, and I speak with confidence 
in saying that no other work before the public can be compared with this, for comprehen-ive- 
ness, clearness of style, simplicity of language, and a full exposition of the principles on which 
all knowledge of natural philosophy and astronomy is based. Jn addition to the illustrations in 
the body of the work, the dist of experiments given at the end is admirably calculated to stimulate 
the energies ot the pupil in his studies, inasmuch as most of them are so simple, that the means 
of trying them are within the reach of all, both teachers and pupils.” 


OLMSTED'’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY. A Compendium of Astronomy . 
containing the elements of the science, familiarly explained and illustrated, with 


the latest discoveries, adapted to the use of schools and academies, and of the 
general reader. New stereotype edition. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
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This book is used in many of our first academies, and has received the approba- 
tion of distinguished teachers throughout the country. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised, and a considerable part of the book entirely re-written. 
A number of new engravings have been added; and nothing has been omitted 
to render the study attractive to the pupil. Professor Olmsted's reputation is in 
itselfa sufficient cuarantee of the excellence of this treatise, which is one of the 
most extensively used of his numerous works. 


OLMSTEDS PHILOSOPHILY, BY SNELL. 


OLMSTEDS COLLEGE PHILOSOPHLY, Revisep ny Prorressor SNELL: an 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy, designed as a Text-Book for the use of 
Students in Colleges. By Dentson OLMsrep, LL. D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astonomy, Yale College. A new stereotype edition, revised by E. 
S. SNELL, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, Amherst College. 


The publishers have now the satisfaction of offering this work to College Pro- 
fessors and others, as more than ever entitled to the place it: has occupied for 
nearly a quarter of a century, as (he stendard tert-book in Natural Philosophy. 
Professor Snell, whose eminent abilities and long experience admirably quality 
him for the undertaking, has cone over the work in the most thorough manner, 
revising it, and adding the latest discoveries in this department of science, 

The book now forms one handsome volume of about 500 pages, with a number 
of diagrams and illustrations, many of which are new, and others have been re- 
drawn for the edition. 

The price remains at $3, as heretofore. Professors and Teachers wishing to 
examine the work, will be supplied with copies at half price, on application to the 
publishers. 

Especial attention is invited to the notices from eminent Professors, here ap- 
pended. 

From Pror. HeENsHAW, RuTGER’S COLLEGE, N. J. 


You have, I think, secured the ‘ happy mean’ between the too abstract and the too popular— 
left enough work for the student to exercise all his powers, and yet thrown a charm about the 
subject which will hold his attention and awaken his interest. I shall use the work as a text- 
book here, beginning next fall.” 


From Prov. Corrin, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, PA. 
“T think your edition a vast improvement on the old one, and had begun to make out a list to 
send you of the articles in which this was especially true, but found them so numerous, that I 
may as well include the whole book.” 


From Pror. F. H. Surra, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

“T am glad to perceive that it retains, after Prof. Snell's supervision, what, it seemed to me, 
was its crowning excellence originally—namely, the prominence civen to the study of Wechanics, 
is preliminary and preparatory to the course of Physics. [am persuaded that a failure to insist 
upon a thorough acquaintance with mechanical principles, is the great defect in our instructions 
in physical science, and this defect must first be removed from our text-books. [am glad, there- 
fore, to see one work, at least, which does not injure science by the futile endeavor to accommo- 
date itself to a * popular’ standard, in other words, to sciolism. With respect to the remainder 
of the work, it seems to me especially good upon the subjects of Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Prof. Snell's compression and additions in the department of Electricity and Light are, so far as 
I have noticed, judicious.” 


From Pror. C. A. Younc, WesTern Reserve CoLLece, Onto, 
~ Your revised edition is certainly a wonderful improvement upon the old one, both in the 
additions and omissions. We are thinking of introducing the book here.” 


From Proresson Newton, YALE COLLEGE. 
‘Lam very vlad the revised edition is ready for use this coming fall, and have no doubt but, 
with the improvements you have made in it, it will not only keep its place, but be extensively 
introduced where it is not now used. Your changes are verv judicious, so far as I have been 
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able to examine them. 1 believe this is the most suitable book (on the subject,) which is acces- 
sible to our teachers,” 


From Proressor W. C. Wiison, Dickinson CoLLEGE, Pa. 


“1 find it a great improvement on the old edition in many respects. * * * * * I shall 
re-introduce it into my course of instruction, next year, 


From Rev. Dr. CHaprin, PRresipent BeLorr CoLLece, 
“| regard the work as greatly improved by both the additions and the omissions which Prof. 
Snell has made. I know of nothing better fitted for the instruction of College classes in that 
branch of learning.” 


From Mr. A. L. Cuariy, Instructor NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, YALE COLLEGE. 


“T have not yet found time to examine the book as thoroughly as [I could wish, but sufficiently 
to see that. the numerous changes and additions, which you have made, are very judicious and 
desirable. IT am especially pleased with the additions in Acoustics, Electro-Magnetiam, and 
Optics; and anticipate much satisfaction in using the book in teaching hereafter.” 


From Proresson WILLET, MERCER UNIVERSITY. 

“The late revisions by Prof. Snell will add materially to the high character of the work. Full, 
exact, thorough, and including the latest discoveries in science, it is not equalled by any single 
treatise in Natural Philosophy.” : 

Highly recommendatory notices have also been received from the following eminent educators ; 

ALBERT HOPKINS, President Williams College. 

PROF. EVANS, Marietta College. 

PROF. CAMPBELL, Wabash College. 

PROF. STOUT, Quincy College. 

PROF, SAWYER, University of Chicago. 

PROF, LEVI REUBEN, New York. 

PROF. RICHARDSON, University, Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
PROF. WHITE. Kentucky University. 


OLMSTED’S ASTRONOMY, BY SNELL. 


OLMSTED’S ASTRONOMY, By SNELL: an Introduction to Astronomy, de- 
signed as a Text-Book for Students in College. By DeNtson O_Msrep, LL. D. 
late Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, Yale College. Revised by 
E. 8. SNe, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Am- 
herst College. One vol. 8vo., pp. 330. Price $2 00. 


The universal approval with which Prof. Snell's edition of “ Natural Philoso- 
phy” has been received, gives this volume a high claim upon Professors and Stu- 
dents, and the opinions expressed by the few who have had opportunity to 
examine it, encourage the confidence that it will be equally successful. Attention 
is invited to the annexed notices. 

The work has been entirely re-written, and is now printed from new stereo- 
type plates, 

Professors and Teachers desirous of examining it, will be furnished with copies 
upon the receipt of One Dollar by the publishers. 

“ Mason’s Supplement of Practical Astronomy” will be bound up with “ Snell's 
Olmsted's Astronomy,” for the convenience of those desiring to study that branch 
of the science ; price $2 50. , 

Classes now using “ Olmsted's College Astronomy,” can still obtain the old 
edition; those wishing the new will please order “ Snell’s Olmsted’s Astronomy.” 


Beloit College, April 17, 11. 

Messrs. Coriins & Broruen, Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the revised edition 
of * Olmsted's Astronomy,” which I have with some carefulness, compared with the old one, 
cives me great satisfaction. It seems to me the corrections and additions will be especially 
valned by teachers. I shall at once introduce it as our text-book. 
, { now regard myself well furnished, both in Philosophy and Astronomy, by the two books 
lately issued from your press. Truly yours, 

HENRY 8S. KELSEY, 
Professor Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Beloit College. 
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From Proressor Loomis, YALE CoLLEce. 


Snell's revised edition of * Olmsted's Astronomy” is used as the text-book for instruction in 
this College. 


From Proresson Corrin, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

I do not know that | can better express! my opinion of the merits of * 

as revised by Professor Snell, than by saying 
classes, 


*Olmsted’s Astronomy, 
that I shall adopt it asa text-book for my College 


PARKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY—Parr L.; or, Philosophy in Familiar Conversa- 
tions. Designed to teach young children to think. By RicHarp G. PARKER, 
A.M. 150 pp., I8mo. half bound. Price 25 cents. 


JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY—Parr L.; or, First Lessons in Natural Philoso- 
phy. Designed to teach the elements of the science. By Ricnarp G. PARKER 
A.M. 150pp., 16mo. half bound. Price 38 cents. 


COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPH Y— 
Part IIL; embracing the Elementary principles ef Mechanics, Hydraulics, 
Acoustics, Pneumatics, Pyronomics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, 
Electro-Magnetism, Magneto-Electricity, and Astronomy. Containing also, a 
description of the Steam and Locomotive Engines, and of the Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph. A new edition, corrected, enlarged and improved. By RicHarp 
G. Parker, A. M. 470 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 00. 


The following are some of the features which commend this work: 


It is adapted to the present state of natural science; embraces a wider field, and contains a 
creater amount of information on the respective subjects of which it treats, than any other ele 
mentary treatise of its size. 


It contains engravings of the Boston school set of philosophical apparatus ; a description of 
the instruments, and an account of many experiments which can be performed by means of the 
apparatus. 

It is enriched by a representation and description of the Locomotive and the Stationary Steam 
Engines, and the various forms of the Electric Telegraph now in operation in this country. 


The subjects of Pyronomics, Electricity, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, and Magneto-Elec- 
tricity, as well as Astronomy, have large space allotted tothem. Most of the latest discoveries 
in physical science have also received their due share of attention. 


Ve F 


It is peculiarly adapted to the convenience of study and of recitation, by the figures and dia- 
grams being first placed side by side with the illustrations, and then repeated on separate leaves 
at the end of the volume. 

It presents the most important principles of science in a larger type: while the deductions 
from these principles, and the illustrations, are contained in a smaller og Much useful and 
interesting matter is also c rowded into notes at the bottom of the pag iy this arrangement, 

pil can never be at a loss to distinguish the parts of a lesson winka hh are of primary impor 
: nor will he be in danger of mis taking theory and conjecture for fact. 


1ins a number of original illustrations. which the authpr has found more intelligible to 
, students than those which he has met elsewhere. 


thing has been omitted which is usually contained in an elementary treatise. 
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